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KNOWLEDGE. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF 
THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 


FOR THE USE OF YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Translated by W. F. KIRBY, from the German of Professor VON SCHUBERT. 


Fully Illustrated in Colours, and numerous Weodcuts in the Text. 


Part I—MAMMALIA. With 31 Coloured Plates, paper boards, 
6s. 6d. 


Part II.—BIRDS. With 30 Coloured Plates, paper boards, 6s. 6d. 


Part IIL—REPTILES, AMPHIBIA, FISHES, INSECTS, Xc. 
With 30 Coloured Plates, paper boards, €s, 6d. 


The Three Parts in 1 vol., half-bound, 21s. 


This Volume forms a truly valuable Gift-Book for the Young 
The Pictures will at once delight and instruct them. 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE. 
The BIRTH and GROWTH of WORLDS. 


A Lecture by Professor GREEN, M.A., F.R.S. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 


SOAP-BUBBLES and the FORCES which 


MOULD ''HEM: being a Course of Three Lectures delivered at the London 
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Audience. By Professor ©. V. Boys, A.R.S.M., F.R.S. With numerous 
Diagrams, post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


SPINNING-TOPS. The Operatives’ Lecture 


of the British Association Meeting at Leeds, September, 1890. By Professox 
J. Perry, M.E., D.Se., F.R.S. With numerous Diagrams, post 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. 


COLOUR. By Captain Apyey, F.R.S. With 


numerous Diagrams, post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. [In the press. 


COAL. By Professor R. Metpona. Post Svo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. (In the press, 
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INDIA (the HISTORY of). New Edition. 


By L. J. Trotrer, Esq. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


STAR ATLAS. By Dr. H. I. Kiem. Text 


Translated and Adapted by the Rev. E. McCiure, M.A. Imperial 4to, with 
18 Charts and 80 pages of illustrative letterpress, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


TOILERS in the SHA. By M. C. Cooks, M.A., 


LL.D. With numerous Illustrations, post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


WAYSIDE SKETCHES. 


Hume, F.L.S., F.S.A. 
boards, 5s, 


A SKETCH of the HISTORY of EUROPE. 


Chiefly International. From the Beginning of the Roman Empire to the 
Present Day. By ARTHUR REED Ropes, M.A. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 
price 2s. 6d. ¢ 


WELLINGTON ; or, the Public and Private 


Life of Arthur, First Duke of Wellington, as told by Himself, his Comrades, 
and his intimate Friends. By G. LatHom Browne. With Portrait, Plans, 
&c., crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s, 


FAMILY TROUBLES: a Story for Youn 


Children. By Mrs. Moteswortx, Author of ‘A Charge Fulfilled,” &c. 
Printed in Colours, small 4to, paper boards, ls, 


TWELVE TINY TALES. By Mrs. Motss- 


worTH. With numerous Illustrations, printed in Colours, small 4to, cloth 
boards, 2s, 6d. 


By Professor 


With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth 


NEW SERIES OF PHOTO-RELIEVO MAPS. 
(PATENTED.) 


Presenting each region as if in actual relief, and thus affording an accurate 
picture of the configuration of the earth’s surface, 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Size, 56in. by 46in. Mounted on canvas, roller and varnished, price 12s, ; 
coloured, 13s. 
SOUTH LONDON. Size, 19in. by 14in. Stretching 
from London Bridge to Caterham, and from Greenwich to Hampton Court. 
No. 2. PHYSICAL CONFIGURATION, Railways, Roads, and Chief Places, 6d. 
The importance of teaching ag by beginning in a small centre, has been 


strongly insisted upon by experts. This Map will be useful, therefore, to all the 
schools in the district embraced, as well as to others. 


SCOTLAND. Size, 19in. by 14in. No. 1, Names of 
Places and Rivers left to be filled in by Scholars, 6d. No.2, With Rivers 
and Names of Places, 9d. No. 3, With Names of Places and with County 
Divisions in Colours, 1s, 

ENGLAND and WALES, EUROPE 


Same size and price. 


ASIA. 


and 


London : 
NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CITARING CROSS, W.C.; 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. BRIGHTON: 135 NORTH STREET. 





SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR JOHN EARLE. 
Now ready, 8vo, 16s, 


ENGLISH PROSE: its Elements, 


History, and Usage. By Joun Ear xe, M.A., Rector of Swanswick, formerly 
Fellow and Tator of Oriel College, Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University 
of Oxford, Author of ‘‘The Philology of the English Tongue,” &. 


“ Not only new in detail and treatment, but in its actual conception......Mr. 
Earle exhibits with learned, convincing, and pre-eminently useful precision and 
neces the elementary framework of English methods for the expression of 
ideas. That such a systematic treatise was so essential is almost absurdly obvious 
now that it has been so ably accomplished.’’—Manchester Examiner, 


NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S POPULAR 
6s. NOVELS. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The RAJAH’S HEIR. By a New 


Author. 
EXTRACTS FROM PRESS OPINIONS OF 


THE RAJAH’S HEIR. 


WORLD :—It is not often that we are much tempted to peep behind the veil of 
anonymous authorship, but we confess to a strong desire to know who has written 
‘The Rajah’s Heir.’ It isaremarkable story. Unequal, no doubt; so unequal 
that at times we have been tempted to think there has been a woman’s hand at 
work...... These, however, be idle speculations. What is certain is that ‘The 
Rajah’s Heir ’ is a very striking, picturesque, and touching story.” 

SPEAKER :—“It is long since we have met with a story of adventure more 
powerful than this...... If the author wepacre no other work of fiction, he has 
done enough to establish his elaim to the gratitude of all who love a story natural 
in tone, cleverly conceived, and admirably executed,” 





NEW EDITION OF MAZZINI’S LIFE AND WORKS. 
Now ready, Vol. II., crown 8vo, 4s. 6d., of the 


LIFE and WRITINGS of JOSEPH 


MAZZINI. Vols. I., III., and V. will be entitled ‘‘ AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 
and POLITICAL;” and Vols. II., IV., and VI., ““ORITICAL and 
LITERARY.” 


*,* This Edition will be completed in 6 vols., issued at Monthly Intervals, 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 90. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for DECEMBER, containing :—‘‘ EIGHT DAYS,”’ by the Author of “ The 
Touchstone of Peril,’’ Chaps. 16 to 18,—‘*NOTES AT DIEPPE”’ (Fin de 
Saison).—‘‘ THE ‘ PETREL’ AND THE SLAVER.”’—“‘ FIRST IMPRES. 
SIONS.’”—“THE DUELLO IN FRANCE.”—‘OMAR KHAYYAM’S 
RUBAIYYAT.”—* BIG BIRDS.’”’—“* MY TUTORSHIP.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


“RIP VAN WINKLE’S”’ LIFE.—THE 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of JOSEPH JEFFERSON 


With many Full-Page Portraits and other Illustrations, royal 8vo, cloth, 
gilt tops, 16s, 
1 “Mr. Jefferson’s style has the cadence and the colour of good dramatic 
writing, with a charm which seems to be his own.’’—Nation (N.Y.) 


DEDICATED ‘N. QUEEN _—" ‘SO SPECIAL PERMISSION, 


THE PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIFE OF HORATIO, VISCOUNT NELSON. 
By G. LATHOM BROWNE, 
Barrister-at-Law, Author of ‘‘ Wellington,” “ Narratives of State Trials,” &c. 
With Heliogravure Frontispiece Portrait, 13 Full-Page Illustrations of Portraits 
and Relics of Nelson, hitherto unpublished, and 4 Maps, Demy 8vo, cloth, 
___ gilt tops, 18s, Ready. 


TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. 


WITH THE BEDUINS: 


A NARRATIVE OF JOURNEYS TO THE EAST OF THE JORDAN 
AND DEAD SEA, PALMYRA, é&c. 
By GRAY HILL. 
68 Illustrations and Map, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 15s. 

“Mr. Hill’s book is altogether apart from the ordinary run of volumes of 
travel in the Holy Land, on account alike of the vividness of the style, the 
novelty of the scenes to which it introduces us, and the thrilling interest of many 
of its incidents.” — Scotsman. 


The VIKINGS in WESTERN CHRISTEN- 


DOM, A.D. 789-888. By C. F. Keary, Author of “Oatlines of Primitive 
Belief.” With Map and Tables, demy 8vo cloth, 16s, [Ready. 


IRD and CHEAPER EDITION 


The LIFE and TIMES of SAVONAROLA. 


By Professor PASQUALE VILLARI. Translated by LINDA VILLARI. Portraits 
and Illustrations, 2 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 21s. 
** Not only a masterly portrait of Savonarola, but a graphic and picturesque 
delineation of a very remarkable period of Italian history.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


VOLUME XXVII. of “The STORY of the NATIONS.” 
MEXICO. By Susan Hall, Maps, Illus- 


trations, and Index, crown 8vo, fancy cloth, gold lettered, 5s. [ Ready. 
Illustrated Catalogue of the Series on application. 


Now ready, VOL. V. of *‘ The ADVENTURE SERIES.” 


The BUCCANEERS and MAROONERS of 


AMERICA : being an Account of the Famous Adventures and Daring Deeds 
of Certain Notorious Freebooters of the Spanish Main. Edited and Illus- 
trated by Howarp Prter. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


CHESS for BEGINNERS, and the BEGIN- 


NINGS of CHESS. By R. B. Swinton, Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
lettered, red edges, 4s. 6d, [ Now ready. 














OUR FIELDS and CITIES; or, Misdirected 


Industry in the Present Epoch of Civilisation. By Scrivener C. ScRIVFNER. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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ALFRED DE MUSSET.* 

WE are glad to receive this volume, edited as it is by perhaps 
the most capable of the scholars who are busy helping us to 
enjoy half-forgotten masterpieces, whether of foreign or 
English literature; but ours is a saddened pleasure, for since 
we have received this sympathetic essay on the French poet, 
and its remarkable translations from his verses, the young 
writer is dead. His ears are closed to our sincere recognition 
that he has well comprehended the beauty and wealth of modern 
French poetry, and that he is rightly bold to praise “some of 
the most charming lyrics in the world,” and “a fountain of 
song as fresh and spontaneous as any that has flowed within 
the present century in any quarter of the world.” English- 
men, without any dullness on their part, find themselves 
at fault when judging French verse. The differing course 
of the English and French language, the history of con- 
tinental and insular literature, explain what is almost a 
superstition of correct expression among writers who are 
more or less influenced by the traditions of the Académie. 
Our best poets are chiefly engaged in “ the criticism of life,” 
with its complex faiths and ideals, and are less careful of 
literary performance governed by tradition. In our best 
examples, no doubt, beauty asserts itself alike in manner as in 
matter; but our standard of criticism is different from that of 
Paris. We think that Musset’s poetry at its best ranks with 
the most perfect of its century, but much of it shocks our 
moral taste at first reading. Yet how pure is the gold of his 
best work! It is the very essence of poetry. His Pegasus is 
like the Dauphin’s horse in Henry V., “the earth sings when 
he touches it.” If we could imagine Keats in Musset’s en- 
vironment, some likeness might be found, for both poured the 
new wine of their era into Greek vases; but Musset is a son 
of the Gaul and the Frank, and Keats’s raptures are those of 
the Northman who discovers Ida and Latmos. Few poets have 
been more sensitive to circumstance than was Musset. His 
verses were at all times struck out of him by the shocks of 
life rather than by his own will; yet what writer is so 
individual P 

In the first volume he gave to the world, critics discovered 
imitation. Byron was in the height of his popularity ; André 
Chénier was the presiding genius of the Cénacle; Sainte- 
Beuve was bold to say that Musset’s young women were of 
the family of Rosalind, and Shakespeare, no doubt, was one 
of the young poet’s deities: but the boy—and he was all his 
life a boy—had no master but his own genius when he wrote 
his Nuits. Even in the poems published when he was but 
twenty, some lines reveal a lambent flame of passion, some 
epigram revives a keenness of wit that in the splendid past of 
French literature had hardly been attained. The Cénacle, of 
which Hugo was chief bard and Mérimée chief conteur, had 
just then discovered Spain as a stage for romantic drama. 
Cloak and rapier pieces were in fashion, and when Musset 
blushingly confessed to Sainte-Beuve, “I too have written 
pieces,” it was natural that they should be of that order, 
natural that the Cherubino of the Romantics should attempt 
new rhymes, and even write his Portia with something of 
Parisina in it. Sainte-Beuve’s critical faculty was never truer 
than when he said to Hugo and his set: “ We have a child of 
genius among us.” We doubt if there was one of them who 
could have written the lines in Don Paez beginning :— 

“T’amour fléau du monde, execrable folie,” 


or the picture of the heroine :— 
“Comme elle est belle au soir, aux rayons de la lune, 

Peignant sur son cou blanc sa chevelure brune! 

Sous la tresse d’ébéne, on dirait, 4 la voir, 

Une jeune guerriére avec un casque noir!” 
Musset could not be an absolute “ Romantic,” had he tried. 
To be in the fashion, he actually spoiled the rhymes of 
DAndalouse, which had been correct. He too wrote a 
ballade, but it was in mockery, a mockery that cost him 





* Alfred de Musset. By C. F. Oliphant. “Foreign Classics for English 
Readers.” Edinburgh: Blackwood and Sons. 1890, 





much. The sentimentalists objected to his disrespect towards 
the moon, which he likened to the point on an “i.” The 
maintainers of decency had a right to their disgust, but not 
to the indifference which even Lamartine showed for Musset’s 
later work. Perhaps, indeed, when the Méditations are 
neglected, the airy singer of the soul of good in things evil 
will be judged the truer classic. His verse has an enduring 
echo even in English ears, and he shot bright arrows through 
the darkness of ennwi that at least show us of what poor stuff 
was the pessimism of the day. 


Alfred de Musset was born in 1810, of parents respectably 
endowed with brains and with the sense of race, stronger in 
France than amongst us. Victor, the poet’s father, was em- 
ployed in Napoleon’s bureaux, and his son’s imagination was 
nursed on the splendours, the triumphs, and the sudden strokes 
of a Fate that dwarfed the life and men of the Restoration. 
But the Mussets were not Bonapartist, and Victor earned his 
five hundred a year as chef de cabinet until his death by cholera 
in 1832. His sons, Paul and Alfred, were from their boyhood 
admitted into fairly good society, and the tone of it is never 
lost in their writings. Of the authors of the day, not one 
could have set on the stage as perfectly, the high-bred lady of 
the Faubourg St. Germain, as Musset in his Madame de Léry, 
so different from the most exalted of Balzac’s Duchesses, in her 
ease, her sweetness, and true inheritance of that social tradition 
which may be proved by a gesture ora smile. The Duchesse 
de Castries was, indeed, one of Musset’s kindest friends, and she 
was the original, it is said, of Balzac’s Duchesse de Langeais. 
The Marquise in the “ proverbe,” Il faut qu’une porte soit ouverte 
ou fermée, is even more charming an example of Musset’s 
delicate and firm touch, as well as insight. We know of no 
brighter figure among poets than his; but we doubt if the 
extreme dandyism of the D’Orsay period suited him as would 
have a costume of the Régence. He idealised the gaudiness of 
excess, he gave wit and brilliance to orgy, in his earlier 
writings. The fair-haired boy, graceful as a high-bred colt, 
carried his fine head high. “Prince Phosphor of the flying 
Heart,” as he was called by the friend who knew him best and 
at his best, had not to seek for adventures; he had but to 
take what Paris has to offer. He did too freely accept its 
dissipations, with a fine scorn of them, but an insatiable hunger 
for the realities of passion. In almost all his plays, or stories, 
or poems, he bares for us his heart without a shade of egotist 
pretence. He hated shams of vice as of virtue, and was so 
absolutely sincere that he accepted blame and criticism 
as frankly as applause. In his first poems, there are 
two hundred lines of Namouna that express Musset’s con- 
ception of Don Juan. Unlike the splendid personage of 
Moliére’s play or Byron’s idle libertine, Musset’s phantom is 
the incarnation of unquenchable desire for ideal beauty which 
he never finds amid the waste of his life. It is hard to believe 
that the poet was but twenty when he described in lines that 
haunt us with their music, the “eternal Hydra” of realisation 
for ever mocking his search for perfect love. Under the 
stained but jewelled mantle of his earlier verse, there is even 
then a bitterness of remorse which we can imagine in the 
prodigal son of the parable. Even then, as Théophile Gautier 
said, “joy and sorrow conversed together” in his airiest 
poems,—sorrow such as Frank’s in La Coupe et la Lévre, 
sorrow haunted by the crime of sense personified in Belcolore, 
and exclaiming of it :— 

‘La mer y passerait sans laver la souillure, 
Car labime est immense et la tache est au fond.” 

In his most daring poems, there is vivid recognition of good 
as of evil, and of divine law, however obscure may be its 
adjustments. Yet Voltaire was not seldom at his elbow in 
his sarcasms on religion as he saw it practised, and Crébillon 
jils has a hand in some of his dramatic situations. But we 
make no comparisons for Musset; he stands apart, his blue 
eyes, full of fire, turned, if towards any other poet, towards 
Shakespeare : his sensitive nostrils breathe somewhat the same 
air,—the air of As You Like It. Lorenzaccio, his Florentine 
Hamlet of the Renaissance, and his own favourite among his 
plays, explains at once the likeness and the disproportion 
between him and the great master. 

After he was twenty-three, Musset was in many ways an 
altered man. In that year Rolla appeared, and was applauded 
enthusiastically. The power and versification of its burning 
words were admired by Romanti¢s and Classicists alike. The 
apostrophes, now to Christ, now to Voltaire; the passionate 
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aspirations and regrets spoken in the very lair of vice; the 
sleep of the girl lying as some strayed jewel in the gutter ; the 
splendid scene of a society in which such things could be as 
Rolla’s ruin, startled the readers of the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
where the poem appeared. Rolla both made and marred the 
author’s caréer. It roused Madame Sand’s wish to know 
him. He was placed next her at a literary dinner. She was 
six years older than he, but at the height of her charm, and of 
the success of her Indiana. We have heard but too much of 
what followed, both from her and from Paul de Musset, Alfred’s 
elder brother. Theirs were useless recriminations ; in later 
writings of the poet’s, we find touching excuses for her robuster 
nature, her wider if less concentrated sympathies, in the 
Madame Pierson of the Confession, and in the lovely poem 
of Souvenir. Yet the truth remains that after Musset and 
George Sand’s journey in Italy, he returned to his mother 
and brother a wreck. For many weeks he could only endure 
his “ brother ” Solitude, whom he exquisitely personifies in the 
Nuit de Décembre. In work he found relief, and one of his 
characteristic tragedies enacted among flowers, On ne badine 
pas avec V Amour, was the first effort of his reviving genius. 
Of the many works that followed within the year, La Nuit de 
Mai is the finest, and it is well translated—being untranslatable 
—by Mr. Oliphant. Once more his true Muse came to him,— 
“ May was again on his cheeks” as he greeted her. He 
lighted up his room to receive her, and kept her visits as 
festivals, in the same spirit as Buffon’s when he wore 
court-dress to write in. We have not space to quote 
largely from Musset’s noble and pathetic verse of this 
period. At twenty he was in love with garish pleasure, but 
now with sorrow and pain, and he was equally sincere in 
either mood. We doubt if even Lamartine could have equalled 
the letter addressed to him by Musset, with its concluding 
message from the “angels of sorrow,” of which the last stanza 
is thus given by Mr. Oliphant ;— 
“Thy name, thy glory, will with Time decay, 
Thy bones within the grave in dust shall lie, 
Thy love, if well thou lovest, lives alway— 
Thy soul remembers, and it cannot die.” 
In the original lyric, poetry rises above the lyrisme to which 
Lamartine was, at that time tending. Beautiful as are his 
elegies, we hardly think his inspiration was ever so frankly 
beautiful in its human emotion as Musset’s tribute to 
Malibran. The lines go to our hearts; they are admirable in 
form, and we think them unrivalled in the French poetry of 
this century. Again we can afford to use Mr. Oliphant’s 
translation, though but of the final stanza, and with a change 
of one word :— 
“Die then, thy death is sweet, thy task is o’er. 
What men call genius in the world to-day, 
Is nothing but the need of love, no more, 
And human love full soon must pass away. 
Happy thy fate, worthy a soul like thine, 
To perish for a love that was Divine.” 
It is strange now to look back at the contemporary neglect of 
such poetry as Musset’s; but his cult of sorrow did not amuse 
Paris as his Régence mood had done. He was cast down, but 
never made angry by neglect. Meantime, social ties and 
entanglements were Will-o’-the-Wisps to him, that led his soul 
into desolate places. At thirty, he looked upon his life as 
spent. No kindly urging from his brother, or from his 
marraine, Madame Jaubert, could shake him from his idleness. 
He had debts, but he would not invoke his Muse, who was 
also his Beatrice, to help in paying them, and from time to 
time a proverbe or a nouvelle in prose met some tailor’s bill. 
We have said nothing of Musset’s prose, yet it had grace and 
charm, and whoever would gauge his insight of humanity in 
its vast capacities for good and ill, its darkest and its tenderest 
moods, should read Lorenzaccio and Mimi Pinson, the Caprice, 
or, if the reader does not shrink from plain speech of human 
weakness, the Confession d’un Enfant du Siecle, a book not to 
be taken as the author’s history, but as his witness against 
sin. We have but to measure Musset’s short stories with those 
of Maupassant, to see the whiteness of the poet’s fire in the 
darkest and most miry places. If we have the courage to 
study Desgenais’ and Octave’s arguments, we shall know how 
Musset’s lesser light shines besides Rousseau’s lurid fire. 
At thirty, Musset was old, and there is no important poem 
of his after that :— 
“ L’oubli, l’ennui, font ce me semble 
Route ensemble,” 





for his later days. A chance success of his Caprice at St 
Petersburg reminded Paris of him. It was played at the 
Comédie Frangaise, and his name became known toa larger 
public than his poetry had reached. He wrote some light 
comedies to order, but not with the love he had given at 
twenty to the Nuit Vénitienne, which had failed. Musset wag 
elected an Academician, but with some difficulty. Rachel and 
Ristori, indeed, would have embodied his creations had he 
cared; but “that unrest which men miscall delight” wag 
over for him. “All this is not life,it is the noise of life,” 
he had said, even when a boy, of his pleasures, for he wag 
haunted by the Unknown Eros. The pain of loss he had 
endured had driven him to eager study of what is the true 
end of life. From St. Augustine to Spinoza, from Aristotle to 
Rousseau, “I have read enough,” he says, “inquired enough 
considered enough. Tears and prayer are essentially divine. 
It is a God who has given us power to weep, and since tears 
are from him, prayer returns to him.” He amplified these 
words next day in his poem, L’Espoir en Dieu. 


The symptoms of heart-disease excuse his indolence, and 
partly, perhaps, even his excess in drinking, during the last 
years of his life. “ Ah! ce qui n’est qu’un mal, n’en faites pas un 
vice,” he wrote in sad reply to a friend’s remonstrance ; and we 
are tempted to say, as his friend did : “ Let us not pity or blame 
him,—we are but children beside his immense superiority.” 
He embraced in his haste earthly life too closely, but none of 
his sins, too frankly recorded by him, “cast him lower than 
the cleansing flame.” His last action was a kindly one; he 
dragged himself through heavy rain, for no cab was to be 
found, to vote for Emile Augier at the Academy; and a month 
later the chill incurred had killed him. “Sleep—at last—I 
shall sleep,” were his last words. Then followed recognition 
of his genius, and fashion and applause, and Paris adored and 
imitated, and set to music, her lost poet; but he had “out- 
soared the shadow of our night.” Let us think-of him asa 
true star, and forget the fumes and vapours that beset his 
rising. 

MR. KINGSFORD’S “SONG OF LEWES.”* 
WHEY, in 1839, the late Mr. Thomas Wright presented the 
Camden Society with his volume of Political Songs, it is 
not too much to say that English students were hardly pre- 
pared to appreciate the most important poem it contained. 
By lumping together the centuries from St. Augustine of 
Canterbury to the Reformation under one general head of 
the “Middle Ages,” by ascribing to them one general 
religion, “ Romanism,” and one general polity, “ Feudalism,’ 
all sense of proportion, of growth, or of development was 
naturally lost. According to this rough-and-ready way of 
writing history, Simon de Montfort and Wyclif were un- 
accountable phenomena, springing from nothing, and ending 
as they began ; Chaucer was the “ Father of English poetry ;” 
Friar Luther chanced one day upon a Bible, and “ produced” 
the Reformation. Walter Map—if he was known to anybody 
but Mr. Wright—got tipsy, and wrote scandalous Latin verses 
against everybody: he wished to “die drinking in an inn,” 
as he is well known to have said. What, then, could be the 
value, except to Dryasdust or Smelfungus, of some thousand 
lines of leonines which Mr. Wright said were about the battle 
of Lewes ? 


Nor did Mr. Wright do much to forestall such criticism. 
In speaking of The Song of Lewes, which he then for the first 
time printed, it is true he called it a “long, but singularly 
interesting poem,” and “the popular declaration of the 
principles with which the Barons entered into the War and 
the objects which they had in view.” He was struck, as no 
one reading it could fail to be struck, with the unique mixture 
of immature Protestantism and precocious Constitutionalism 
to be found in a poem dated 1265, and he concluded his 
remarks by saying: “We might almost suppose ourselves 
transported to the days of Wickliffe or Cromwell.” But he 
did not see (and we are not sure its new editor, Mr. Kingsford, 
does either) the extreme importance of the Song to the history 
of the English Renaissance (taking that much-abused word 
in the catholic sense so finely expressed by Michelet, rather 
than as meaning an abrupt, inconsequential revival of 
classical art or letters); and failing, moreover, a clue to 
authorship in the poem itself, the average student had 





* The Song of Lewes. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by OC. L. Kings- 


ford, M.A., St. John’s College, Oxford. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1890. 
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to wait until scholars like Canon Creighton or the Bishop of 
Oxford indicated the significance which lay alike in its source 
and intention. Here, if ever, a monograph was needed; and 
as a volume for the Rolls Series must, apparently, be bulky, it 
was fitting that the want should be supplied by the Clarendon 
Press. We feel some difficulty, however, in estimating fairly 
Mr. Kingsford’s performance now we have got it. Froma 
purely archeological standpoint, there seems nothing to com- 
plain of; transcript, translation, notes, and appendices are 
scholarly, accurate, and exhaustive, and omit little, if anything, 
in the way of precise information. It is only when he comes 
to inference and attempts to “ place” the poem—when, in fact, 
he deserts archxology for history—that he falls short of an 
ideal editor, and exhibits a rigidity of tone and absence of 
sympathy which are fatal to the finality of his work. 


In his ascription of the authorship toa Franciscan (probably, 
though not certainly, an Oxford Franciscan), it is impossible 
to read the poem and disagree with Mr. Kingsford. He has 
displayed in his Introduction an amount of external evi- 
dence, direct and inferential, bearing upon this point, which 
alone is fairly conclusive. The most instructive is the extract 
from the Office for the Anniversary of the Earl, which was 
almost certainly the work of a Franciscan, and if not of the 
very Franciscan who composed the Carmen de Bello Lewensi, 
the comparison, as Mr. Kingsford says, “is not without value 
as supplying some evidence as to the language used by Earl 
Simon’s immediate friends.” But, curiously enough, Mr. Kings- 
ford has missed what to our mind is the one plain indication of 
a Franciscan source which the poem itself contains. We mean 
that complacent reference, in ll. 198-206, put into Earl 
Simon’s mouth by the poet, to the persons eligible for con- 
ducting peace-negotiations with the Royalists :— 

“ Optimos eligite, quorum fides uiuit, 

Qui decreta legerint, uel theologiam 

Decenter docuerint sacramque sophiam, 

Et qui sciant regere fidem christianam,” &c. 
There can surely be little doubt as to the identity of these 
men of lively faith, these explorers of the decretals, these 
seemly teachers of theology and sacred philosophy: the 
words are almost Eccleston’s own; the spirit of them is 
entirely his. There was no body of men in England to whom 
they would apply but the Franciscan body. Mr. Kingsford 
does venture to assume (p. xix.) that the writer of the Song 
was one of the Minorites who accompanied the Bishop of 
Chichester upon his mission of peace, as is stated in the Dover 
Chronicle; yet in his note upon the lines we have cited, he has 
nothing more to offer than‘ that “the Bishops had acted as 
mediators on several occasions,” mentioning with due care 
as many of the occasions as he can discover. He of course 
took the line, “Et qui sciant regere fidem christianam,” as 
necessarily implying Episcopal authority (which it does not), 
regardless of the fact that the entire passage is a dramatic 
eulogy of the popular party, and refers rather to general 
principles than particular requirements. But, after all, to 
those who are acquainted with the tone of Franciscan litera- 
ture, all this weight of argument is superfluous. It is only 
necessary to turn from Eccleston to the Song to perceive the 
true flavour of the followers of Francis and Anthony of 
Padua. The De Adventu Minorum is an English Fioretti, 
neither more nor less, and The Song of Lewes is just 
such a mixture of psalm and political broadside as we 
should expect from those clear-sighted enthusiasts who, 
for a short space, managed to unite the simplicity of child- 
hood with the patient wisdom of old age. It was the 
Franciscan way of looking at things, the unshackled scrutiny 
of Nature as an open book, glowing with the beneficent 
splendour of God, which produced such astonishing results 
in the history of European ideas, and which, while it made 
possible a Christian Art for Italy, made inevitable a Christian 
political ideal for England. 

It is because Mr. Kingsford does not appear to see this, that 
we cannot regard his work as satisfactory. He looks through 
the poem, if we may say so, to scholastic Oxford, and is con- 
tent that his eyes should rest there; but it is possible to get 
behind Oxford in tracing the Renaissance of the thirteenth 
century, though it may be that only a Renan can successfully 
accomplish the feat. And when, quoting from Bishop Stubbs 


that the Song is “clearly a manifesto, amongst themselves, of 
the men whose preaching guided the people,” Mr. Kingsford 
goes on to say: “As such, therefore, it is the most complete 





contemporary statement of the programme put forth by 
the constitutional party, and it is to this that the Song 
owes its position as an historical document of the first 
importance,”—and again, “it is its very character as a party 
pamphlet which constitutes the true value of the Song ”— 
he seems to us to miss the very marrow of the matter, 
which is, that The Song of Lewes is the key to the part 
played by the Friar Minor in the English Renaissance. 
Wherever he went, that impressionable soul took his hue 
from the colour of the national mind: in England, his 
realism became rational, his enthusiasm drove him into 
politics, and his sympathy to the popular side; he became 
a reformer before De Montfort, a socialist before John Balle. 
It is true the Song displays the sentiments which Earl Simon 
was prepared to enforce with his life. It is true that, so far, 
it is not “original.” But the populace knew not Oxford, and 
beheld Earl Simon from afar off. A translator was neces- 
sary. Imagine this poem done into old English, chop it up 
into short, pithy sentences, colour it with local saws and 
allusions, season it with the homely salt of broad humour like 
Haymo of Feversham’s, and serve it up with all the con- 
vincing charm that clings to the utterance of a family friend, 
and you have the force which threw Pope Clement’s Bull into 
the English Channel, and which, by the reign of Edward L., 
resulted in the accomplishment of reforms in popular repre- 
sentation which must have seemed fantastic to their very 
propounders in the reign of Henry III. This is where the 
importance of it lies. Here we have the declaration of those 
who were the connecting link between the Earl and the back- 
bone of his party, the communes. Here we have what we 
may be quite sure was declaimed in every market-place and 
parish church and cottage-doorway. Oxford and the School- 
men, scholasticism and mysticism, have their charm and their 
value in the story of the Renaissance; but in England, at least, 
the Renaissance first and last was essentially democratic ; and 
in studying its progress, we must always work with one eye 
on the masses and their guides. It has long been familiar 
where the Franciscan worked; and with M. Meyer’s Contes de 
Bozon in one hand, and a decent edition of The Song of Lewes 
in the other, we might hope to gain a clear idea of how he 
worked. 


But though we may regret these shortcomings, they are at 
least remediable by historians (who will find Mr. Kingsford’s 
facts sound enough), and point rather to want of sympathy 
and critical faculty than to error or oversight. When it comes 
to what appears to be positive misapprehension of the writer’s 
political theory, it is another matter. The famous passage 
beginning (1. 765) :— 

“ Igitur communitas regni consulatur, 
Et guid uniuersitas senciat, sciatur, 
Cui leges proprie maxime sunt note,” 
he renders: “ Therefore let the commonalty of the realm take 
counsel, and let that be decreed which is the opinion of the 
community to whom their own laws are most known.” This 
is perhaps as near as we can get to the antithesis of the original, 
and “commonalty ” for wniuersitas is certainly more elegant 
than Mr. Wright’s “ generality,” if not so accurate; for strict 
accuracy, indeed, the words should be transposed. “ Com- 
monalty” is the correct rendering of “communitas,” and 
“community ” better expresses “uniuersitas.” Upon this 
astonishing passage and the lines which follow it down to 
1. 811, Mr. Kingsford observes (p. 111), that “tke writer took 
a large view as to those who were entitled to have a voice 
in the administration of the country ; such a view, in short, as 
it was natural for a supporter of Earl Simon to hold.” He 
might have added that it is a view larger than that to be 
gathered from any of the contemporary writers on kingship 
whom he quotes in his appendix, not excepting the great 
Bracton himself. The Dominican William Pérault makes 
the nearest approach to the elective principle in the passage 
(cited by Mr. Kingsford) suggesting the counsellors who 
should be provided for Princes; but he does not suggest how 
they are to be secured, nor does he hint that the advice of the 
Commons should be taken as of right. Mr. Kingsford, 
however, has made up his mind that Bracton and the poet 
are at one in the main points of their theories of kingship 
and the common weal. That they both derived the kingly 
power from God, and that, in a sense, they put the Law above 
the King, is clear, and under the circumstances natural, 
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But what does Mr. Kingsford make of the passage beginning 
(1. 847) :— 
Premio preferimus universilatem ; 

Legem quoque dicimus regis dignitatem 

Regere, nam credimus esse legem lucem, 

Sine qua concludimus deuiare ducem”’? 
Apparently he makes nothing of it, for not only does he leave 
it out in his analysis, which goes on smoothly enough to 1. 846, 
and begins again (a fresh paragraph) with 1. 848, but he has 
no note uponit either. The truth is, that any note upon 1.847 
would have necessitated some modification of that upon 
ll. 848-90, wherein he says: “ The writer now turns to develope 
his theory of the true relation of the King to the Law, 
and the consideration of this question occupies over forty 
lines (848-90) ...... the whole theory, as set forth in 
these passages, is one that is found in many medieval 
writers, and is based upon the omnipotence of God and 
the derivation of all human power from him.” So it 
is; but why leave out the first clause of the sentence? 
That clause, so far as we are aware (and so far as Mr. 
Kingsford shows), is to be found in no other “medieval 
writer,” certainly not in Bracton. It is based upon the 
“omnipotence of God,” no doubt; but the recognition of the 
omnipotence of God is to be found in St. Francis as well as in 
Bracton ; and with St. Francis and his followers it implied the 
equality of men in God’s sight, while with Bracton it implied 
nothing of the sort. The fact is—the point is really worth 
attention—that the principles enunciated in The Song of 
Lewes from 1. 701 to the end goaclear step beyond Bracton 
or any jurist of the time. Let the candid student consider 
the following passages :— 

‘Let every King understand that he is the servant of God 
ioe pagal and let him seek His glory in ruling, not his own pride 
by despising his equals (701-4)...... Again, let him know that 
the people is not his own but God’s, and let him be profitable to it 
asa help. And he who is for a short time set over the people, is 
soon closed in marble and laid beneath the earth. Let him make 
himself as one of them; let him regard David dancing with his 
handmaids (709-14)...... Therefore let the commonalty of the 
realm take counsel, and let it be known (sciatur) what is the opinion 
of the community to whom their own laws are best known ; nor are 
all the men of the province such fools as not to know better than 
others the customs of their own realm, which those who are before 
bequeathed to those who come after (765-70)...... From this 
it can be gathered that the kind of men who ought rightly to be 
chosen for the service of the Kingdom, touches the commonalty 
O70-70):': 4S. If therefore the King has not the knowledge to 
choose by himself men who know how to counsel him, it is hence 
clear what ought then to be done (803-5)...... We give the 
first place to the community; we say also that the law rules the 
dignity of the King; for we believe that law is a light without 
which we infer that the guide goes astray (847-50)...... 
And let the King prefer nothing of his own to the common-weal, as 
though the safety of all gave way to him who is but one (893-94). 
Py - The King shall keep the natives in their rank, and by 
this management shall rejoice in ruling. But if he have sought 
to degrade his own men, have overturned their rank, it is in vain 
that he will ask why when so deranged they do not obey him; 
nay, they would be mad if they were to do so” (963-68). 

The italics and translation are our own, but the latter differs 
from Mr. Kingsford’s only in the rendering of “ communitas ” 
and “uniuersitas,” and in a return to the conventional and 
(in medieval Latin) invariable meaning of “sciatur.” If, 
then, he can reconcile these sentiments (which form the 
gist of the last 265 lines of the poem) with any passages 
in Bracton, quoted or not quoted in the notes or appendix, 
we shall be curious to know by what gymnastic process 
it is accomplished. Even the interpolated passage in I,, 
269 (Rolls Series), only goes to say that, after God, the Law 
is the King’s superior, that the Earls and Barons are “quasi 
socii Regis,” and that he who has an associate has, in a sense, 
a master: “Et ideo si Rex fuerit sine freno—i.e., sine lege, 
debent ei frenum ponere.” But, as Mr. Maitland explicitly 
proves, this is directly contradicted by other unquestionable 
statements of Bracton’s (Note-Book, i., 31); and the furthest 
point the great judge can be allowed to have reached is where 
he says that the King ought, upon petition, to make atone- 
ment, and that, if he does not, he may expect the ven- 
geance of God: “Nisi sit qui dicat quod uniuersitas regni 
et baronagium suum hoc facere debeat et possit in curia 
ipsius Regis ” (Note-Book,i., 31-2). St. Thomas Aquinas went 
further than Bracton; Walleys and Alexander of Hales went 
perhaps further yet. But St. Thomas was a friar, and so 
were Walleys and Alexander; and therein, after all, lies the 
simple explanation of the ultra-democratic tone of The Song 
of Lewes. The poem is unscientific and visionary; there is 








the manner of the Schoolmen in it, but the spirit is the 
Mendicants’. According to these enthusiasts who paved the 
way for Lewes, and whose faith was the faith of Assisi, the 
Law was above the King, the Community (wniversitas) wag 
above both. The “colour” of the poem from beginning 
to end, its real eloquence and frequent felicity of expression, 
its Scriptural phraseology and citation, its lofty tone and 
fervent cultus of the popular hero, form a two-edged argument 
whereby, on the one hand, we can guess its authorship, and, 
on the other, measure its sincerity and gauge its effect. 

That we may part on good terms with Mr. Kingsford, we 
may say, in conclusion, that a somewhat diligent perusal of 
his book has only revealed one misprint ; and that, with the 
exception of the three words we have noticed, there is no fault 
to find with a truly spirited translation. _ 





THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 
THE author tells us that his little book is an attempt to 
relate in a short, concise, and simple form, the main outlines 
of England’s economic and industrial history, and meant to 
serve as an introduction to a fuller study of the subject. 
This intention is carefully carried out. But the work should 
by no means be looked upon as a mere skeleton to be filled 
out and clothed by means of reference to the numerous larger 
works referred to. It will doubtless serve this purpose, and 
be found a useful guide by the serious student; but it is 
written in so pleasant a style, and with such a discreet avoid- 
ance of elaborate statistics and voluminous notes, that most 
readers will be glad to freshen up by its perusal their recol- 
lections of perhaps the most interesting portion of our 
national history, and to note the bearing of many a forgotten 
episode upon our economic and industrial condition at the 
present time. 


Mr. Gibbins divides his work into five periods, and very 
naturally begins by a short sketch of England before the 
Norman Conquest, showing what the Romans did for the 
country; what was the condition of trade under the Anglo- 
Saxons; how land was held, and who were its owners and 
cultivators. After this he comes to the Norman conquerors, 
Domesday Book, and an explanation of the manorial system, 
giving a diagram of a manor. Next follows an account of 
the rise of towns, and the various kinds of gilds; and then he 
deals with manufactures and trade from the eleventh to the 
thirteenth century. All this refers to the two first periods. 
The third, which reaches to the end of the fifteenth century, and 
includes the Great Plague, embraces agriculture in medieval 
England, the woollen trade and manufactures, the towns, indus- 
trial villages and fairs, and the peasants’ revolt and its con- 
sequences; while the fourth brings us to the eve of the 
industrial revolution—i.e., 1760—tracing the economic changes 
in the three centuries, the growth of foreign trade, the progress 
of agriculture, and dealing with commerce and war, manufac- 
tures and mining. These chapters form a vivid word-painted 
diorama with scenes of engrossing interest, by means of which 
the relation of effect to cause is very clearly shown. When we 
come, in the fifth period, to the disputes and troubles of the 
present day, in the two departments of land and labour, the 
inductions of Mr. Gibbins are of especial value. We may pre- 
mise, however, that the landlord is his béte noire. Whether in 
agriculture, manufacture, or trade, his principle is “live and 
let live;” and he evidently hopes, probably too sanguinely, 
to see a vast and increasing improvement in the condition 
of the labouring classes. This portion of the work, headed 
“The Industrial Revolution and Modern England,” is a 
climax, and its seven chapters deserve to be read with 
close attention. The fifteenth century has been called, and 
with good reason, the golden age of the English labourer. 
His working-day was only eight hours, his wages were good, 
and his maintenance cost bim but little; his improved position, 
though it had been gradually rising, being mainly due to the 
revolt of 1381, which caused the abolition of the corvées, or 
labour-dues, and the transformation of serfs, or villeins, into 
tenants or copyholders. The Great Plague had also very much 
conduced to this by doubling, or even trebling, the cost of 
working land, and thereby making the landlords willing to let 
their estates to their former villeins at something like reasonable 
rates: so the Middle Ages came to a close, says Mr. Gibbins, in 
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a wealthy and industrious England. But during the next cen- 
tury all was changed, and by the'wastefulness and extravagance 
of Henry VIII., pauperism and misery ensued. Even during 
the prosperous reign of Elizabeth, labourers were very poor ; 
their wages, assessed by Justices who were themselves em- 
ployers, were only sufficient to give them a mere subsistence ; 
and the next two centuries show a still further decline in the 
condition of the wage-earner. During the first half of the 
eighteenth century, however, the industrial population had 
attained to much greater comfort and prosperity. England 
was still mainly agricultural, and the agriculturists had a far 
larger proportionate income than the manufacturing classes, 
whose work was carried on by the domestic system. Suddenly 
the great inventors arose, and all was changed; our textile 
and mining industries produced a vast amount of wealth for 
the capitalists, and the great Continental war raised wheat to 
a famine price, and caused a terrible increase in taxation. 
The landowners raised rents, wages rapidly fell, deep distress 
prevailed among the industrial classes, and riots took place 
everywhere. 


The description given by Mr. Gibbins of what he 
terms English slavery is very terrible, but merely a con- 
densed statement of what has so often appeared in Blue- 
Books about the cruelties practised in factories before the 
passing of the various Factory Acts. “One dares not trust 
oneself,” the writer says, “to try and set down calmly all that 
might be told about this awful page in the history of industrial 
England.” And, alluding to the Anti-Slavery movement 
which was going on at that very time, he adds, rather unfairly : 
* The spectacle of England buying the freedom of black slaves 
by riches drawn from the labour of her white ones, affords an 
interesting study for the cynical philosopher.” Considering 
that the twenty millions paid came out of the pockets of all 
the taxpayers, and was not furnished exclusively by the 
manufacturers or any one class, this sarcasm is a political 
taunt of no real significance. Mr. Gibbins is unsparing in 
showing up cant and humbug, and sometimes finds cant and 
humbug where they do not exist. He endeavours to show, by 
tables taken from Rogers’s Six Centuries of Work and Wages, 
that despite all the Jubilee talk of the “progress of the 
working classes” in the last fifty years, not only was their 
material condition at the beginning of Queen Victoria’s reign 
one of the deepest poverty and degradation, but that even 
in the present day it is practically impossible for the average 
workman to save anything out of his wages for the time of 
sickness or old age; while the farm-labourer, debarred of his 
rights of keeping cattle and geese on the commons, or having 
a bit of land round his cottage, and mulcted in other privileges, 
is fain to retreat into the towns and very often become a 
pauper, the farmer himself being in too many instances ruined, 
his capital having been slowly but surely filched from him by 
the tremendous rise in his rent. In truth, however, the 
poverty and degradation of the opening of Queen Victoria’s 
reign was due in great measure to the old Poor-Law and to the 
prodigality of the outdoor relief; and much of the present 
poverty of the agricultural labourers is their own work. They 
thrive in the self-dependent populations, and are depressed 
chiefly where they are not frugal and not sturdy. 

No wonder that Mr. Gibbins should plead for a thorough 
reform in all these matters, one that shall recall capital and 
labour back to the land which they have left, one also that 
shall produce healthful relations between these two factors in 
manufacturing industry, and that he should, as in the 
following paragraph, point out so earnestly the need for a 
more systematic study of industrial and economic questions :— 

“When masters and men recognise alike the identity of interest 
and the equal rights of Capital and Labour, the industrial history 
of England will have entered upon a new era of unassailable 
prosperity. For hitherto our prosperity, great as it is, has fre- 
quently had its drawbacks, and has passed through many vicissi- 
tudes. Ourancestors and ourselves have made many mistakes, and 
till recently, as we have seen, the growth of our national wealth has 
been slow. Buta study of industrial history is not without its 
uses, if it helps us to-day to understand how we have come into 
our present position, and what faults and follies we must avoid in 
order to retain it. Unfortunately, few historians have thought it 
worth their while to study seriously the economic factors in the 
history of nations. They have contented themselves with the in- 
trigues and amusements of courtiers and Kings, the actions of 
individual statesmen, or the destructive feats of military heroes. 
They have often failed to properly explain the great causes which 
necessitated the results they claim to investigate. But just as 
it is impossible to understand the growth of England without a 





proper appreciation of the social and industrial events which 
rendered that growth possible, and provided the expenses which 
that growth entailed, so it will be impossible to proceed in the 
future without a systematic study of economic and industrial 
affairs. For the great political questions of the day are becoming 
more and more economic questions. ..... Our relations with our 
Colonies, and especially with India, require most careful treat- 
ment upon an economic basis. Commercial and industrial con- 
siderations must weigh more and more heavily with us if we are 
thoroughly to secure our position as a united and stable Empire. 
And those of us who wish to help in maintaining and in forwarding 
the progress of modern England, must seek carefully to answer 
the economic questions that are pressing themselves upon us, by 
looking at them in the light afforded by the industrial history of 
a great industrial nation.” 


We should like to quote from other portions of this little 
work, but as space forbids, we will only commend it to the 
attention of our readers. It is not always impartial, but it is 
always worth consideration. The maps showing the popula- 
tion and manufactures of England at different periods of 
its history are very useful. 





ENGLAND UNDER THE REGENCY.* 


Mr. ASHTON may be called a book-maker by profession, and 
he is proud of his vocation. In a passage, curious alike for 
its egotism, confusion of thought, and doubtful English, the 
writer says :— 

“Tf I want to give a living touch to this book, I must stili 

quote, because to be honest, I must do it. Others assimilate 
bodily or paraphrase facts; then they are ‘men of genius,’ and 
they call me in reviews ‘a mere compiler.’ Granted; I take the 
latter as a compliment, for I give the very living age and sink 
myself; because the quotations are better than can now be 
written—they are of the time. We have novels—we have plays, 
mostly imaginative, because of the ignorance of the writer; but 
an honest historian ought only to give the history of the time as 
he has found it, and-to any one who has conscientiously worked, 
the crass ignorance and superficial knowledge of the present day is 
stupendous.” 
This extract will suffice, perhaps, to show that the compliment 
Mr. Ashton accepts is the only one he is likely to receive. As 
a master of scissors and paste, he deserves some praise. The 
book is not without its uses, and amidst an olla podrida of 
unconnected newspaper cuttings, the reader may find some 
suggestive matter and a certain measure of amusement. The 
caricatures illustrate the state of the time as much as the 
letterpress, and are vastly more amusing. Some of the best 
are by Cruikshank and Gilray, and there was scope for their 
pencils in days when the most worthless of men presided 
over the destinies of England. Leigh Hunt, it will be re- 
membered, was imprisoned for making a remark on the Prince 
Regent’s appearance; but his gout and his corpulence, his 
dissipation and his dress, were the constant theme of satire; 
and so much was “the First Gentleman of Europe” disliked 
during the period of the Regency, that on appearing in public 
he was sometimes greeted with groans and hisses, and was 
forced to escape from this unpleasant greeting by putting bis 
horses to their full speed. The prints of the time present the 
Regent in every kind of absurd position; but the age was a 
coarse one, and Mr. Ashton states that some of them are too 
coarse for reproduction. 

England during the Regency bad many features unknown in 
our day. The sale of a wife by auction, so graphically described 
by Mr. Hardy in one of his novels, was not unknown in 1815, 
when three women were sold by their husbands at Smithfield, 
one of them being a beautiful and well-dressed young lady, who 
“was brought to the market in a coach and exposed to the 
view of her purchaser with a silk halter round her shoulders.” 

In the Morning Chronicle of March, 1808, appeared an 
advertisement of fifty-four “well-seasoned Jamaica slaves 
to be let or sold.” Very recently, on reviewing a work on 
Trial by Duel, we mentioned that it lingered on until abolished 
by statute in 1819, after the celebrated case of “ Ashford v. 
Thornton.” Mr. Ashton relates the details of the trial. The 
prisoner Thornton, who was accused of drowning a young 
woman, threw down a glove for the appellant to take up. 
Counsel then addressed the Court with a counter-plea for the 
appellant. In the course of his speech, he said: “It would 
appear to me extraordinary indeed, if the person who murdered 
the sister, should, as the law exists in these enlightened times, 
be allowed to prove his innocence by murdering the brother 
also, or at least by an attempt to do so.” To this Lord Ellen- 
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borough replied: “It is the law of England; we must not call 
it murder.” Ultimately, the accused man was discharged 
without bail, “the appellant declining the challenge to combat 
according to ancient usage.” Some years previously, a mer- 
chant was posted at Lloyd’s as a coward for refusing a 
challenge, and a criminal information was brought against 
two persons for this indignity. Lord Ellenborough, who tried 
the case, denounced this “ spurious chivalry” of the counting- 
house in strong language. ‘These tradesmen,” he said, 
“instead of posting their books are posting one another.” 
Apparently it was not the folly of duelling that drew this 
protest from Lord Ellenborough, but the incongruity of 
business men deeining it necessary to defend their honour in 
this way. 

Dr. Johnson’s defence of duelling was still held as valid in 
1812. Mr. Ashton considers that the duel was “dying out,” 
but he makes a precisely contrary statement, and assuredly 
a more correct one, on a later page. “ Affairs of honour” 
were, indeed, frequent among ordinary English gentlemen, and 
also among public men. A few instances will suffice. In 
1809, Lord Castlereagh challenged Canning, and wounded 
him; three years later, O’Connell challenged D’Esterre, and 
killed him; in 1822, Boswell’s son, Sir Alexander, was killed in 
a duel; in 1829, the Duke of Wellington challenged the Earl 
of Winchelsea ; and in 1827, Sir Walter Scott, on anticipating 
a challenge from a French General for some statements in 
his Life of Napoleon, wrote that if the quarrel were thrust 
upon him, he would not refuse to fight. ‘He shall not dis- 
honour the country through my sides, I can assure him.” By- 
the-way, Mr. Ashton’s statement that on the death of Pye, 
the Laureate, Scott was a candidate for the honour of being 
his successor, may convey an erroneous impression. A candi- 
date is commonly regarded as a person whe offers himself as 
fit for an appointment. The post, on the contrary, when 
offered to Scott, was promptly declined, and he did all he 
could at the same time to secure it for his friend Southey. 

In the years of the Regency, while England was engaged 
in fighting Napoleon, the country was burdened with French 
prisoners. It was calculated that they cost £1,000 a day, 
“exclusive of building materials used for their prisons.” A 
large number managed to escape, and hundreds of officers 
broke their parole. Still the country swarmed with French 
soldiers, for it was stated in August, 1814, that more than 
sixty-seven thousand prisoners had been sent to France since 
the conclusion of the peace. That year we had also nearly 
four thousand American prisoners to feed and guard. Great 
was the distress in the country, and the Regent appears to 
have been more deeply in debt than ever. There is good 
reason to believe, said a newspaper of the day, that treble 
£339,000, the known excess stated in the Journals of Parlia- 
ment, “would not release the Prince Regent from his 
pecuniary embarrassment ;” and there can be little exaggera- 
tion in this statement. “If he had been a manufacturing 
town,” says Thackeray, “ora populous rural district, or an 
army of five thousand men, he would not have cost more. 
aes et He spent £10,000 a year for the coats on his back. 
The nation gave him more money, and more, and more. The 
sum is past counting.” The poor suffered severely, but there 
was no lack of money in the country; and when the Allied 
Sovereigns came to London, a banquet was given by the City 
“on a scale of magnificence never since equalled.” There 
were beavy dinners in those days, and there was the grossest 
extravagance :— 

“Rarities in vegetables,” Mr. Ashton writes, “fetched a price 

such as we should not now dream of paying. Vide the following: 
—‘It is a standing order in the wealthy Company of Grocers to 
have plenty of green pease at their dinner when they do not exceed 
the price of four guineas a quart ; this year [1814] they were not to 
be obtained under the price of six’ guineas, and in consequence 
the members were obliged so far to narrow their indulgence as to 
put up with turtle, turbot, venison, house lamb, turkey, poultry, 
asparagus, and French beans.” 
Whether this statement be true, or, which is more probable, a 
canard, it is still a sign of the times. Such was the eagerness 
for luxuries, that some enterprising Laplanders brought over 
for sale a large quantity of frozen game; but they had come 
to the wrong: market, and an import duty of £50, and £10 
freight from Harwich to London, must, one would think, have 
ruined their trade. They travelled, however, all over the 
country, and were a popular exhibition. 

Corn riots occurred in London and in the provinces, and 
then, as now, mob-orators inflamed the passions of the people. 








The Spa Field Riots and the Luddite Riots, indeed, belong to 
history, and the latter, which were directed against machinery, 
recall a line in the Rejected Addresses. Drunkenness, as all 
the world knows, was a vice more leniently regarded in those 
days than it is now, and we read of a dinner of Volunteers, 
54 in number, at which the liquor charges by the landlord 
amounted to 126 bottles of port, 48 of sherry, 64 half-crown 
bowls of punch, and 20 of negus, besides ale and porter. The 
amount charged was disputed, and the innkeeper brought an 
action, which may be said to have ended in his favour, since 
the jury only reduced the price claimed for the port-wine by 
sixpence a bottle. The men of those days had also a capacity 
for eating denied to us. Mr. Ashton gives the bill-of-fare of 1 
Mayor of Chester, who on January Ist, 1811, gave a dinner to 
two hundred of his friends, which would suffice for more than 
twice that number of guests now. Prize-fights were in vogue, 
bull-baiting was not made illegal until 1835, and cock-fighting 
was patronised by the highest gentlemen in the land. Gambling, 
the most prominent vice of our day, was equally prominent, 
though in another form perhaps, during the Regency. 

Among the amusements of the time, we read, as we may in 
our own, of female rowing-matches and cricket-matches; but 
these sports were then of a vulgar order. Dandy-horses were 
to be purchased in Long Acre, and their rate of speed is said 
to have been from eight to ten miles an hour. The Regent, it 
is needless to say, had his own little amusements, and on one 
occasion is said to have had supper in the kitchen of the 
Pavilion. (The waltz was introduced into this country about 
the year 1813, and provoked, as we all know, the satire of 
Byron. “ Waltzing,” says Mr. Ashton, “was considered by 
some as awfully wicked. It may be. Personally, my dancing 
days are over; but I never felt particularly sinful when 
waltzing.”) Fast driving was a sport of the wealthy, and then, 
as now, young men of fashion drove public coaches. “In 1818, 
there were thirty-seven coaches which left and returned to 
Brighton daily.” Two years ago, a coachman drove from 
Piccadilly to Brighton and back within eight hours. A news- 
paper of 1816 states: “A new coach was started by some 
Jehus in the spring to run to Brighton, a distance of fifty-two 
miles, in six hours, with a pledge that if they did not accom- 
plish the journey in that time, they would carry the 
passengers gratis, to accomplish which the horses were kept 
upon a gallop all the way ; and notwithstanding this great risk, 
the coach was always filled with passengers. In one of the 
journeys the coachman broke three whips. In one week fifteen 
horses died.” Mr. Ashton adds that the authorities interfered, 
as they considered this speed both dangerous and cruel. Stage- 
coach travelling was a pleasant method of locomotion in 
summer weather; but in wintér great was the suffering of 
outside passengers, and the compiler records instances in 
which they were frozen to death. On one occasion, the Exeter 
mail-coach was attacked by a lioness; on another, the Hamp- 
stead stage was blown over by the wind. 

When Mr. Ashton speaks in his own person he amuses the 
reader, but generally at his own expense. A considerable part 
of the compilation has but slight connection with the “ Social 
Life of England under the Regency.” If, however, there is 
much in the volumes that is irrelevant, there is little that will 
not serve for pastime in an idle hour. 





THE NEW VARIORUM SHAKESPEARE.* 

Mr. CaRLyLe, in his Heroes and Hero-Worship, finds the 
solution of that “ greatest practical problem,” the maintenance 
of the brotherhood of all the English peoples, to be in the 
sovereignty of ‘“ King Shakespeare” over us all. And with 
his wonted quaint eloquence, he exclaims :—“ We can fancy him 
as radiant aloft over all the Nations of Englishmen, a thousand 
years hence. From Paramatta, from New York, wheresoever, 
under what sort of Parish-Constable [or McKinley Tariff | 
soever, English men and women are, they will say to one 
another: ‘ Yes, this Shakespeare is ours; we produced him, 
we speak and think by him; we are of one blood and kind 
with him.’” And in these volumes, which Mr. Furness sends 
us year after year, we may say that no unworthy nor unfitting 
tribute and declaration of loving allegiance come to this King 
in the name of the greatest of English nations beyond the 
Mother-country. 

During the eighteenth century, the commentators on Shake- 
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speare were 80 Many—we may name Pope, Theobald, Johnson, 
Steevens, Warburton, Farmer, and Malone—that a selection 
from them by Isaac Reed, commonly called the “ First 
Variorum,” filled twenty-one octavo volumes. The first 
edition was published in 1793, and the fifth in 1803; and this 
was followed in 1821 by that of Malone, also in twenty-one 
volumes. The happy conjectural emendations of Theobald 
where the text might have seemed hopelessly corrupt, the 
weighty sense of Johnson, the minute learning of Farmer, 
Steevens, and Malone, are, and always must be, indispensable 
to every one who would make a critical study of Shakespeare’s 
plays. And he may find a pleasant recreation in the perverse 
ingenuity with which Warburton endeavours to bring Shake- 
speare up to the classical standards which the learned Bishop 
held to be alone worthy of the poet of whose greatness he 
was not insensible. But while we sincerely respect the 
services of these eighteenth-century commentators, we must 
add that their work was chiefly of the Dryasdust kind. 
It needed to be supplemented and completed by another 
order of critics, of whom Coleridge is by far the greatest ; 
while a host of others, among whom we will only name 
Goethe, Schlegel, Hazlitt, and Mrs. Jameson, appeared 
about the same time, or followed in his steps. And for 
this new criticism—call it wsthetic, or transcendental, or 
ideal—the New Variorum of Mr. Furness undertakes to do 
the same work as the Old Variorum has done for the earlier 
criticism. But Mr. Furness has done more than supply 
an ample selection from these new criticisms, English, 
German, and French. Like the wise householder, he brings 
out old as well as new stores of learning and criticism, 
giving us the most important notes of the editions of 
Reed and Malone, and also the additions which have been 
made during the last sixty or seventy years to that kind of 
criticism, alongside of the new criticism which he specially 
undertakes to supply. His method is this:—He gives the 
text of the play, collating the Quarto and Folio readings, 
and the conjectural emendations, universally adopted, or still 
doubtful, but where some correction of unquestionable mis- 
print or corruption is needed,—a systematic collation of 
which the Cambridge edition of Messrs. Clark and Wright in 
1863 was the only previous instance, though the method has 
long been familiar to the classical scholar. The details of the 
play are commented on and explained in each page by foot- 
notes of the old and new commentators, and of the editor 
himself, so far as space allows, while the longer discussions 
and dissertations are carried to the appendix. Some of these 
dissertations are by the editor himself, and are full alike of 
learning and of original thought ; some are long extracts from 
English critics of very various kinds; and some from German 
writers, translated into excellent English by the editor’s father, 
as he gracefully records. The appendices contain full accounts 
of all that is known of the sources from which Shakespeare 
derived his plots. Thus, in the volume of As You Like It before 
us, we have extracts, with a connecting summary, of the Tale 
of Gamelyn, and a full reprint of the text of Lodge’s Rosalynde. 
Mr. Furness also gives us much information, at once curious 
and entertaining, of the wonderful criticisms and “adapta- 
tions” of various plays of Shakespeare by the French and 
Germans. Here is his account of how they have treated 
Jaques :— 

“Tt has been a source of entertainment, in this present play of 
As You Like It, to note, what I think has been but seldom noted, 
the varied interpretations which the character of Jaques has 
received. With the sole exception of Hamlet, I can recall no 
character in Shakespeare of whom the judgments are as divers as 
of this ‘old gentleman,’ as Audrey calls him. Were he really 
possessed of all the qualities attributed to him by his critics, we 
should behold a man both misanthropic and genial, sensual 
and refined, depraved and elevated, cynical and liberal, selfish 
and generous, and finally, as though to make him still more like 
Hamlet, we should see in him the clearly marked symptoms of 
incipient insanity. Indeed, so mysterious and attractive is 
this character that, outside of England at least, Jaques has 
often received a larger share of attention than even Rosalind. 
So completely did he fascinate George Sand that in her version of 
the play for the French stage Jaques is the guiding spirit of the 
whole drama, and is represented, by her, as so madly in love with 
Celia that in a fit of jealousy he is only with difficulty restrained 
from fighting a duel with Orlando, and the curtain falls on the 
prettiest of ring-times between him and his adoration.” 


Here, again, is an actual specimen from this wonderful Comme 
il vous plaira of Georges Sand, when her Jaques brings Rosa- 





lind from the usurper’s Court disguised asa page, and presents 
her to her father :— 


“ Rosalinde.—Ah ! je veux vivre prés de vous, monseigneur ; ne 
me renvoyez pas ! 

Jaques (souriant).—Gardez-le prés de vous ; il vous servira bien. 

Le Due.—J’y consens; mais qwil me dise son nom et me montre 
son visage. 
(Rosalinde se reléve. Il la regarde avec émotion. 
et se jette dans ses bras.) 
Rosalinde.—Ah! mon pére! c’est moi! 
Le Duc.—Ma fille, ma Rosalinde! sous ce déguisement ! 

(Surprise et mouvement général.) ” 


Elle n’y peut tenir 


Mr. Furness’s account of the German critics on this play is 
not less amusing, while he shows himself no Dryasdust, but as 
a true humorist, and a thorough Englishman in thought and 
feeling no less than in speech,—a true subject of King Shake- 
speare, though a citizen of the United States. He says :— 


“Tt is through and through an English comedy, on English 
soil, in English air, beneath English oaks ; and it will be loved and 
admired, cherished and appreciated, by Englishmen as long as an 
English word is uttered by an English tongue. Nowhere else on 
the habitable globe could its scene have been laid but in England, 
nowhere else but in Sherwood Forest has the golden age, in popular 
belief, revisited the earth, and there alone of all the earth a merry 
band could, and did, fleet the time carelessly. England is the 
home of As You Like It, with all its visions of the Forest of Arden 
and heavenly Rosalind; but let it remain there; never let it 
cross ‘the narrow seas.’ No Forest of Arden, ‘ rocking on 
its towery top, all throats that gurgle sweet,’ is to be found 
in the length and breadth of Germany and France, and without 
a Forest of Arden there can be no Rosalind. No glimpses 
of a golden age do German legends afford, and time, of old in 
Germany, was fleeted carelessly only ‘ by bands of Gypsies.’ Such 
a life as Rosalind led in the Forest, which all English-speaking 
folk accept without a thought of incongruity, is to the German 
mind well nigh incomprehensible, and refuge is taken, by some of 
the most eminent Germans, in explanations of the ‘ Pastoral 
drama,’ with its ‘sentimental unrealities’ and ‘ contrasts,’ or of 
Shakespeare’s intentional ‘disregard of dramatic use and wont,’ 
&e., &e. Rosalind ceases to be the one central figure of the play, 
her mirth and jests lose all prosperity in German ears, and 
Germans consequently turn to Jaques and to Touchstone as the 
final causes of the comedy and as the leading characters of the 
play. The consequence is, that this almost flawless chrysolite of 
a comedy, glittering with Rosalind’s brightness and reflecting 
sermons from stones and glowing with good in everything, be 
comes, as seen through some German eyes, the almost sombre 
background for Shakespeare’s display of folly; nay, one dis- 
tinguished German critic goes so far as to consider the pro- 
fessional Fool as the most rational character of all the Dramatis 
Personx. Indeed, it is to be feared that of some of the German 
criticisms on this comedy it may be truthfully said, that were the 
names of the characters omitted to which these critics refer, it 
would be almost impossible to discover or to recognise which one 
of all Shakespeare’s plays is just then subjected to analysis; so 
difficult is it for an alien mind to appreciate this comedy of As 
You Like It.” 


The eight volumes already published of this encyclopedic 
work contain Romeo and Juliet, Macbeth, Hamlet, Lear, 
Othello, Merchant of Venice,and As You Like It. We trust 
that the learned and able editor will long continue his work. 
It is not only. the best, but a really adequate critical apparatus 
which is indispensable to every one who enters on a real 
critical study of Shakespeare; while for him who has only 
time or inclination to read his Shakespeare as he reads his 
Bible, for the life-giving atmosphere which it spreads round 
him, it provides a dictionary in which he can look out and find 
an explanation of any difficult passage which arrests his 
reading. We may add that, uniformly with these volumes, 
Mrs. Horace Howard Furness has published A Concordance to 
Shakespeare’s Poems, with a reprint of the poems themselves. 
This Concordance is even more detailed than that which Mrs. 
Cowden Clarke has given us for the plays. 


THE RED FAIRY-BOOK.* 
Ir can hardly be that the supply of fairy-tales is running 
short. There is the Oriental field, for instance, the harvest 
from which has scarcely been touched, not to speak of any- 
thing like “ gleaning.” This being the case, we are inclined 
to murmur at having limited space taken up with three 
variants, with very little difference between them, of the same 
story. In “The Three Dwarfs,” the beautiful step-daughter, 
sent in a paper dress to gather strawberries in winter, comes 
to a house out of which peep three little dwarfs. She vives 
them half of her crust when they ask for food, and sweeps the 
snow from their back door. Thereupon the first says, “ Every 
day she shall grow prettier ;” the second, “ Every time she 
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opens her mouth a piece of gold shall fall out;” and the 
third, “A King shall come and marry her.” Her step- 
sister essays her fortune, but will not share her cakes 
or sweep the snow, and has for her reward the wishes,— 
“Every day she shall grow uglier,” “Every time she speaks 
a toad shall jump out of her mouth,” and “She shall die 
a most miserable death.” In “ Mother Holle,” we have the 
two daughters again. The persecuted beauty jumps down the 
well after her spindle, pulls out the bread that calls to her 
from the oven, shakes and gathers the apples when the tree 
asks her, and faithfully serves the old woman with the large 
teeth, and is rewarded by being covered from head to toe with 
a shower of gold; the lazy slut, on the other hand, refuses to 
do all these things, and is punished with a shower of pitch 
which she can never get off. Finally, in “ Bushy Bride,” the 
step-daughter washes, combs, and kisses three hideous heads 
which rise out of the stream from which she is drawing 
water, and gets the three’s good wishes for her kindness, while 
her sister, of course, refuses and fares accordingly. Now, 
variants are interesting when one wishes to study comparative 
folk-lore; but for the purpose which the editor has in view 
just now, they are a little out of place. We have no other 
fault to find with this delightful collection. The stories 
are sufficiently novel and unfamiliar to please; but they 
are not really new. After a very considerable experience, 
we are inclined to doubt whether a really new fairy-tale can 
be worth much. Some very clever people have tried, and go 
on trying, to write them, but with little success. “The Master 
Thief” is one of the best in the book. Of course it re- 
minds us of our old friend Rampsinitus. The resemblance 
is closest when the thief, in his devices to win the Governor’s 
daughter as a bride, takes down a dead man from the gallows, 
and moves the head before the Governor’s windows. The 
Governor seizes a rifle (is not a rifle a little too modern P), and 
shoots. He feels that it is an awkward thing to have done, 
and determines to bury the body. Meanwhile, the thief 
personates him, and gets his wife to give him the sheet from 
the bed, and even her night-gown, on which to wipe off the 
blood,—the getting of these being the impossible feat he had 
been set todo. But the stroke of humour when he pretends 
to be an angel, and tells Father Lawrence that he is to be 
taken up into heaven next day, and must put all his valuables 
in his parlour, and get into a sack, has a very strong medieval 
flavour about it. Among the other notable stories is “ Soria 
Moria Castle (from the Danish of Asbjornsen, to whom, indeed, 
“The Master Thief” is due); ‘‘ The Death of Koshkei the Death- 
less,” from the Russian; “The Twelve Dancing Princesses,” 
and “The Golden Branch,” from the French of Madame 
D’Aulnoy. Somehow, one can always distinguish a French 
fairy-story,—the hero- Prince has a flourish about him which no 
other nation contrives to give. “If there is anything that I do 
for you in return, you have only to tell me,” says the Princess 
to Prince Curlicne, who has delivered her from her enchanted 
sleep of two hundred years. “Madam,” said Prince Curlicne, 
“T wish to be allowed to restore your beloved Florimond to 
his natural form, since I cannot forget the tears you shed for 
him.” Of the absolutely comic kind, the best is one called 
“The Six Sillies,” that comes from Hainaut, and is due to M. 
Lemoine. A young lady lives to be thirty-seven without an 
offer, because she is so silly. At last a lover comes, and she 
is sent to the cellar to draw a jug of beer for him. She does 
not come back, and her mother finds her thinking what she 
shall call her first child, seeing that all the names in the 
calendar are taken. The mother and then the father join 
her in thinking. Meanwhile the beer floods the cellar. The 
young man rides away, only to come back when he has found 
three sillier people, and he finds them. The first is loading a 
cart with walnuts which he tries to get up with a pitchfork ; 
the second, trying to make his pig climb a tree to get at the 
acorns; and the third has fastened his new trousers to a tree, 
and is jumping in the air, hoping to get his legs into them. 
The illustrations are by Messrs. H. J. Ford and Lancelot 
Speed, and are admirable. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN.* 


Tx1s latest addition to the “ Picturesque” series of Messrs. 
Cassell promises to be one of the best and most interesting. 
Wherever we may locate the first home of the human race, 





* The Picturesque Mediterranean, Vol. I. London: Cassell and Co, 1890, 








there can be no doubt that the first abode of civilisation, as 
the modern world understands that word, is to be found in the 
Mediterranean shores. There have been civilisations else. 
where, in Egypt (to distinguish the Upper Valley of the Nile 
from the Lower), in Assyria, in India, in China; but the 
factors out of which modern life is made are to be traced to 
the lands washed by the great inland sea, to Palestine, Greece, 
and Rome. And while this region is full of the monuments of 
a past with which our own times are connected by a chain of 
continuous interest, Nature at the same time has here been 
remarkably lavish of her beauties. Nowhere in the world are 
to be found in more abundance these two elements of the 
picturesque, that which is found in the associations of human 
life in the past, and that which lies in what are called the 
beauties of Nature, the form and colour of mountain and 
valley, forest and sea. 

A natural introduction to this great subject is given in the 
first chapter, ‘The Pillars of Hercules,” by Mr. H. D. Traill. 
To the Phenician, Greek, and Roman, the “untravelled 
world,” on which his most eager thoughts were fixed, lay to 
the westward of this mysterious boundary. Now, as Mr, 
Traill remarks, “the progress of the ages has transposed the 
centre of human interest and the human point of view.” To 
us there is nothing unknown which our imagination nmiay 
clothe with splendour ; and we look for our discoveries in the 
past, to the excavator who may uncover records of the brave 
men who lived before Agamemnon, or the traveller who may 
find in some forgotten library of the Levant the lost dirges 
of Pindar, the comedies of the rivals of Aristophanes, or the 
missing books of Livy or Tacitus. Modern explorers, in 
short, sail eastward, not westward between the “ Pillars.” 
From Gibraltar and the Punta de Africa (a singularly un- 
equal match for its European fellow), we are taken at a bound 
to Smyrna. (We can understand how the exigencies of 
publishing require these abrupt transitions, but they are, 
it must be confessed, a little vexatious to the reader.) 
Smyrna illustrates happily enough the wonderful diversity 
of interest which attaches to the subject of the Mediter- 
ranean. Mr. Edward Dicey’s able paper introduces us to 
a set of topics wholly remote from those which Mr. Traill 
discusses. Smyrna is still a commercial centre of some im- 
portance, and was once a very great place indeed. Its greatness 
coincided, as Mr. Dicey points out, with the supremacy of the 
British trader. He flourished there two centuries ago, but 
now he has been pushed out by the more facile, frugal, and 
unscrupulous Levantine. Smyrna, indeed, supplies a curious 
and not wholly satisfactory chapter in mercantile history. 
From the shore of Lesser Asia we are taken back to the 
Western Mediterranean, Mr. Grant Allen giving us a par- 
ticularly vigorous chapter on Marseilles. Here we may trace 
a certain propriety in the migration, for it was to a near 
neighbour of the ancient Smyrna that the great seaport of 
Southern France owes its origin. Nothing is more interesting 
in Mr. Grant Allen’s paper than his remarks on the pre- 
dominance which the Greek type still asserts, after innumerable 
changes, in the physique of the Marseillaise population. In 
“ Corsica,” the subject of the following chapter, we find again 
these ubiguitous Greeks, though here their settlement was less 
happy than it was on the mainland ; apparently, they preferred 
piracy to commerce. “The Gulf of Corinth,” an excellent 
essay by Mr. Charles Edwardes, shows them in their native 
home, and we have a strong reminder of their presence in 
“ Alexandria,” a subject which has been treated by Mr. Eustace 
A. R. Ball. All this illustrates the inexhaustible human 
interest which attaches to the Mediterranean littoral. <A 
wholly different topic is handled with all the skill and know- 
ledge of an expert by Canon Tristram, when he writes of the 
Syrian coast. Jaffa, Caesarea, Carmel, Tyre, Sidon, are names 
which we need only mention. Professor Bonney contributes 
two excellent papers on “ Genoa ” and“ The Eastern Adriatic.” 
“Barcelona,” by Miss Betham-Edwards; “The Balearic 
Islands,” by Mr. Charles Edwardes; “Tunis,” by Mr. R. 
Lambert Playfair,’ complete the volume. The literary 
value and interest of the book are so great, that we have post- 
poned any mention of what may be supposed to be its raison 
d'étre, the illustrations. This may seem unreasonable; but 
our readers need scarcely be told that Messrs. Cassell will not 
be found wanting in this respect. The frontispiece, executed 
in colour, after a painting by Mr. Birket Foster, represents 
“The Rock of Gibraltar.” The other illustrations are en- 
gravings on wood, and are, taken as a whole, most satisfactory 
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examples of the art. There are some the delicacy and beauty 
of which it would be difficult to excel. Mr. E. T. Compton 
contributes the illustrations for “ Corsica,” “ Barcelona,” and 
«The Balearic Islands;” Mr. John Fulleylove, those for 
“ Marseilles ” and “ Genoa ;” while “Smyrna ” and “ The Gulf 
of Corinth” are treated by Mr. John MacWhirter; “Tunis ” 
and “ Alexandria,” by Mr. W. H. J. Boot; “The Pillars of 
Hercules,” by Mr. John O’Connor; “The Syrian Coast,” by 
Mr. Henry A. Harper; and “The Eastern Adriatic,” by Mr. 
Charles W. Wyllie. 





THE GREAT TABOO.* 


We have included this volume under the denomination of 
“ Gift-Books,” but we must warn our readers that it is not 
milk for babes, but, on the contrary, very strong meat indeed. 
We should not put it into the hands of a sensitive and 
imaginative child, for it would be pretty certain to haunt his 
dreams. This generation, indeed, is pretty well hardened to 
very grim effects in the fiction which it delights to consume. 
The “ butcher’s-bill” of the average tale of adventure would be 
something appalling if we had not learnt to look upon it as a 
matter of course. It must be said, however, that the abundant 
horrors of Mr. Grant Allen’s story are not purposeless, or 
thrown in with the “light heart” with which some writers of 
fiction mingle the horrible ingredients of crime. The Great 
Taboo is a study of savage superstition in which the central 
idea of the “ taboo” is surrounded with an elaborate ritual of 
ceremony and worship in which cannibalism has an important 
part. The outline of the story is briefly this. Muriel Ellis 
falls overboard from the deck of the ‘ Australasian,’ and 
Felix Thurston jumps after her to save her. This happens at 
night, and the boat which is lowered can find no trace of them. 
But they are not drowned; they are washed ashore on one of 
the islands of the South Pacific. Then their adventures begin. 
The chief of the island, who unites in himself the temporal 
and spiritual supremacy, is one Tu-Kila-Kila, a name or title 
of dignity, which descends to what the people of Boupari 
believe to be successive incarnations of the Deity. Tu-Kila- 
Kila is a specially brutal savage, as one might expect an auto- 
crat so placed to be, and in the deliverance of the two castaways 
from his power the interest of the story centres. The plot is 
very ingeniously contrived. There is a mysterious secret, 
which involves the fate of the Tu-Kila-Kila,—the question is, 
how it is to be discovered. The men of the island possess it, 
but they are as secret as Freemasons; the only available re- 
pository of it is the parrot ‘ Methuselah,’ which has learnt it 
from its owner, an English sailor, who himself had held the 
post of the island Divinity some two centuries before, and had 
amused his leisure by teaching the bird. One opens orie’seyes 
pretty wide, it is true, to hear a parrot two hundred years old 
repeat some seven or eight pages of English. But parrots are 
strange animals, and who can presume to limit either the 
longevity or the linguistic powers of the Boupari bird? He is 
described as the last of his race, which may have possessed 
capacities unknown to a feebler generation. The secret turns 
out to be something of the kind which we see in the fearful 
ritual of Diana of the Arician wood :— 
«Beneath whose awful shadow, 
The ghastly priest doth reign, 
The priest who slew the slayer, 
And shall himself be slain.” 
It has, also, something to do with the bough of a tree, reminding 
us of the golden bough in the grove of Avernus. Whether this is 
a reminiscence of Mr. Grant Allen’s, or a curious parallelism of 
thought in the Boupari islanders, we do not pretend to deter- 
mine. Certainly, when we read, “In a certain bough of it, 
resembling a mistletoe, which hath yellow leaves and, being 
broken off, groweth ever green and yellow afresh,” one cannot 
help thinking of— 
* primo avolso non deficit alter 
Aureus.” 
There are some passages which Mr. Grant Allen would have 
done well to retrench,—descriptions of a little too much 
warmth, and a silly last page. But The Great Taboo is a very 
clever story. 





* The Great Taboo. By Grant Allen. London: Chatto and Windus, 1590, 
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GIFT-BOOKS. 

Fresh from the Fens. By E. Ward. (Seeley and Co.)—This is a 
pleasant, thoroughly wholesome tale. The “three Lincolnshire 
lasses” whose story it tells are the daughters of a clergyman in 
the Fens, a man who has left a promising career in the Army for 
what he conceived to be his proper work. The children, brought 
up in an atmosphere of earnestness, carry the spirit of it into the 
worldly home of which they become inmates for a time, and do not 
carry itin vain. The chief literary excellence is the distinct but 
delicate characterisation of three little girls. They are realised 
for us with a force that is really admirable. The subsidiary figures 
of the kindly old Bishop and his wife are also excellent. We are 
not sure that we greatly admire the somewhat remarkable, one 
might even say improbable, complication which is found to exist 
in Sir Marmaduke’s family. However, it is very well employed 
in bringing about the really beautiful devotion of “ Duke ” to the 
new interest which has been brought into his life. A word of 
praise must be given to the illustrations. “The Close at Avon- 
minster,” which reminds us of, if it is not meant for, Lincoln, is 
particularly good. 


Minster Lovel. By Emily S. Holt. (John F. Shaw.)—Miss Holt 
candidly avows that the purpose with which her book is written 
is to rouse the feeling of English readers against the “Catholic 
Revival.” Perhaps, from her point of view, it would have been 
better to tell this “story of the days of Laud” without inter- 
vening in her own person to point the moral. Laud’s temper was 
so arbitrary, his judgment so unbalanced, his view of the situa- 
tion so narrow, that a simple record of his proceedings, “ without 
note or comment,” would be a very effectual way of inculcating 
the lesson which Miss Holt designs to teach,—so far, indeed, as it 
is applicable to the present day. Miss Holt thinks that we are 
too supine, But is there not this difference,—that Laud’s move- 
ment came from above; that of to.day has come from below. No 
one can accuse the Bishops of having fostered the revival; the 
clergy have been the motive-power, with the laity pushing them 
on, and often going before. But this is very serious talk about 
a “ gift-book.” Miss Holt’s tale is carefully studied, as all her 
work is; but, for the reason we have given, and because we feel 
that there is a great deal of meaning, in spite of its extravagances, 
in the movement against which she levels her attack, Minster 
Lovel does not please as much as some of her former volumes have 
done. 

Little Great-Grandmother. By Mrs. Herbert Martin. (G. Rout- 
ledge and Sons.)—Little Lady Betty is a very charming child, 
the orphan daughter of a certain Lord Estridge. She comes down, 
after her father’s death, to the family house, under the charge of her 
gouvernante, Mrs. Stanley, and there makes acquaintance with the 
country-side generally, and especially with the family of Squire 
Tempest,—a wild, passionate man, who is the terror of all about 
him, his son Geoffrey only excepted. How the little lady 
influenced for good her rough neighbour and his son, who is just 
at the point where the two paths of good and evil divide, is 
well told in this little volume. 


The Schooner ‘ Merry Chanter. By Frank 8. Stockton. (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co.)—Though this story is not as mirth- 
compelling, we might say, as convulsing a book as “ Rudder 
Grange,” itis veryentertaining. The teller of the story abandons 
the profession of hunting for gold in lava to marry a young lady 
whose fortune consists in the ownership of the ‘ Merry Chanter,’ 
the said ownership being burdened with wharfage dues for three 
years. They determine to do a little coasting trade, in which 
Boston will be one of the termini, hire a crew—the hiring scene 
is most amusing—but do not get beyond the harbour, where the 
crew, consisting, by-the-way, entirely of captains, contrive to run 
the schooner aground. We cannot attempt to enter into the 
incidents that follow. The arrival of two passengers, one of them 
an English Lord, whose peerage brings him nothing better than 
the right of being perpetually imprisoned for debt, the butcher 
who has retired from business, the baker who plays the part of a 
ghost, all the persone of the little drama, which is on the border 
between comedy and farce, are very good to read about. 


Job Simmons; or, “I am Nothing.” By the Rev. F. T. 
Bramston. (W. Skeffington and Son.)—The picture of the clergy- 
man of Ardslow is a very attractive one, and would make almost 
any story readable. Mr. Bramston’s plot we do not greatly 
admire. It seems hardly likely that Mr. Simmons, after being 
brought, even in part, under the ameliorating influences described, 
should have conceived and carried into effect the frightful revenge 
that is here described. A “good husband and father,” who was 
never anything but sober, would hardly murder his landlord 
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because he had been turned out of the piece of ground on which 
he had squatted. 

Master Rockafellar’s Voyage. By W. Clark Russell. (Methuen 
and Co.)—Thomas Rockafellar is seized with a longing to go to 
sea, and persuades his father and mother to let him take a 
voyage. Accordingly, he is entered us a “midshipman” on 
board a merchant-ship, at a cost of seventy guineas, a sum for 
which he gets very little by way of equivalent, goes on his 
voyage, and naturally longs, before it is well begun, to be at home 
again. Perhaps this is the moral which Mr. Clark Russell wishes 
to enforce ; anyhow, the miseries of sea-life are described with a 
very vigorous and graphic pen. Along with this we have those 
wonderful descriptions of the scenery of the ocean—the “sea- 
scapes,” as they may be called—in which Mr. Clark Russell 
stands, we think, unrivalled. Here is one of his little touches : 
“The sky was very full of large rich trembling stars, yet they 
seemed to diffuse no light, saving one planet in the South under 
which there lay in the black breast of the deep a little icy gleam 
of wake, or reflection ; otherwise the ocean stretched as black as 
thunder to its horizon.” There are some well-described incidents 
of sea-travel, but not a shipwreck, since, for a change, the ‘ Lady 
Violet’ is permitted to return safe and sound to England. An 
exciting story of a derelict ship, under the title of “ La Mulette,” 
is interpolated with the tale, and with good effect. 


We have received a new edition of Mr. W. H. G. Kingston’s 
version of the Swiss Family Robinson (G. Routledge and Sons). 
There are ninety-five illustrations, all good in their degree, the 
coloured being, we think, a special success. We do not know 
that we approve the omission of the “long sententious lectures 
found in the original.” But certainly this is an excellent edition 
of an old favourite. 


Rosebud. By Mrs. Adams Acton (Jeanie Hering). (Routledge 
and Sons.)—No one who had the supreme good-fortune to possess 
such a child as Rosebud need despair, however great the troubles 
into which he might be plunged. She is a most delightful little 
creature, making friends wherever she goes, comforting her own 
people when they are depressed, making sick people rouse them- 
selves and take a turn for the better, and finally bringing about 
a reconciliation after a fierce family quarrel. This brief notice 
must not be taken as an adequate estimate of the merits of Rosebud. 

Poor and Plain. By the Author of ‘ Dethroned.” (Griffith, 
Farran, and Co.)—Doubtless it is well that the author of this 
«story for elder girls ” should have had the courage to represent 
a heroine without the usual attractions. Whatever they may be in 
fiction, in real life many girls are poor, and some at least are plain ; 
and the fortunes of a heroine to whom both terms are applicable 
should be followed with interest. Lucy Everard, however, has 
that which makes up for all defects. She has capacity, good 
sense, and good principles. Fortune, too, favours her, perhaps it 
may be said, in an uncommon degree. After a very brief time, 
she finds herself settled as companion and friend to a quite ideal 
old lady; in time, great opportunities of work and usefulness 
open up before her; a lover, too, is not wanting. The author 
disposes of him in a somewhat merciless way, apparently because 
she wants his fortune for Lucy to make a good use of. In the 
end, then, the heroine turns out to be something out of the com- 
mon. Will some one write a story, “ Poor, Plain, and Stupid ” ? 


Heart of Gold. By L. T. Meade. (Warne and Co.)—This is 
one of Mrs. Meade’s happiest efforts. Hope and Jocelyn are twin- 
sisters who early choose different paths in life, Jocelyn walking 
in the way of luxury and selfishness, Hope in that of duty, self- 
denial, and independence. The story of her fortunes is made 
remarkably attractive. The dialogue is particularly clever and 
pointed, and the characters drawn with delicacy and precision. 
Of course there must be obstacles in the way of the heroine’s 
happiness ; but they are managed with tact. The book is one to 
be strongly recommended. 

The Rajah’s Legacy. By David Ker. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.) 
—Mr. Ker has seen a good deal of the world, and can describe 
what he has seen with a very graphic pen. This tale has the look 
of being devised as a string, so to speak, on which to hang some 
previously manufactured articles. This, indeed, is very cleverly 
done, and the scenes are brilliant in colour and vigorously drawn. 
Some of the incidents occur in Wallachia, others in India. 
Nothing is better in the book than the humorous description of 
“The Universal Scotchman.” 

Magic at Home. Translated and edited by Professor Hoffmann. 
(Cassell and Co.)—This is a volume of “somewhat free trans- 
lation” from the French of M. Arthur Good. The speciality 
of the book is its quasi-scientific character, and, as a rule, 
the experiments illustrate some natural law. They are accom- 
panied by pictures. The directions are plain, and the explana- 
tions of the principle involved clear. From the same author 





we get Professor Hoffmann’s Card-Tricks (Routledge and Co.), in 
which, after a general explanation of the principles of sleight-of. 
hand as applicable to this particular kind of performance, we have 
the explanation of a great number of tricks, divided into the three 
customary sections,—“ Card-Tricks with Ordinary Cards, and not 
requiring Sleight-of-Hand,” “ Tricks involving Sleight-of-Hand or 
the use of specially prepared Cards,” and “Card-Tricks requiring 
Special Apparatus.” 

The Triumphs of Modern Engineering. By Henry Frith. (Griffith, 
Farran, and Co.)—This is a book which will both entertain and 
instruct young readers who have a mechanical turn. The first 
section deals with “ Railways.” First among these is the Trans. 
Caspian line to Samarcand, an undertaking in which England has 
an interest that can hardly be considered friendly. The Pacific 
railways, among which the Canadian Pacific has a prominent place, 
are described. A sub-section is given to the Pilatus Railway, and 
there is a peculiarly interesting account of our own “ Metropolitan,” 
with its branches. The cost is a notable item. “The average of 
the whole Metropolitan Railway, 22 miles long, has been £515,000 
a mile; but we shall find lengths where the cost has amounted to 
£1,200,000 per mile. Probably, if the original line from Farring- 
don Street to Paddington had remained a separate undertaking, 
it would have been a very lucrative affair. As it is, the Metro- 
politan pays fairly; but the eight millions odd which have 
been expended on the “District” make but a very poor 
return, nor has the completion of the Inner Circle been re- 
munerative. The next section is devoted to “Tunnels.” We 
see that Mr. Frith is decidedly unfavourable to the Channel 
Tunnel, not on account of the danger which it might involve, but 
as a useless undertaking, ‘‘not worth the cost of construction.” 
In the section “Canals and Waterways,” the Suez, Panama, and 
Nicaragua Canals naturally occupy a prominent place. As to the 
second, we are told that at the close of 1888, £46,000,000 had been 
expended, and £20,000,000 more would be wanted to complete it. 
Since then the prospect is even more gloomy. The Nicaragua 
Canal will probably be finished (at an estimated cost of 
£12,000,000), before the other can possibly be ready. The Man- 
chester Ship Canal forms an interesting item. It is to cost 
£5,750,000. The three sections sketched above are the most im- 
portant in the book, of which, indeed, they occupy nearly a half. 
The other subjects are: “ Bridges and Viaducts,”’ “ Waterworks 
and Water Supply,” “ Lighthouses and Illuminants,” “ Docks and 
Harbours,” “ Drainage and Pipe Systems,” “Shipbuilding and 
Ships’ Armament” (far too great a subject to be compressed into 
the fifteen pages allowed it), ‘‘ Steam-Engines and Steam Naviga- 
tion,” “ Machine Tools,” ‘“ Hydraulic Engineering,” and “ Mis- 
cellaneous,” this last section describing balloons, &c. Along with 
this volume may be mentioned another, taking in part of the same 
ground, but extending also to other regions. This is Discoveries 
and Inventions of the Nineteenth Century, by Robert Routledge, 
B.Sc. (G. Routledge and Sons). When we say that this is an 
“eighth edition,” our readers will understand that the book needs 
no commendation from us. Of course such works need to be 
brought up to the time. The work of the inventor goes on with 
increasing speed, and accordingly Mr. Routledge has had to 
‘revise and partly rewrite” his volume. It is furnished plenti- 
fully with excellent illustrations, numbering, we perceive, between 
four and five hundred. 

The Harvest Fields. Illustrated by Ernest Wilson. (Hildes- 
heimer and Faulkner.)—This is a volume of poetical extracts, 
bearing on summer and harvest. Thomson, Longfellow, and 
Crabbe are the chief names among the poets laid under contribu- 
tion. There are others less familiar. The illustrations, some of 
which have the appearance of being taken from photographs, 
vary in merit. We like, on the whole, the initials and tail-pieces 
best ; but some of the larger efforts are fairly successful. 


Romance of Real Life. (Religious Tract Society.)—Here we 
have four-and-twenty “True Incidents in the Lives of the Great 
and Good,” appropriately illustrated with nearly twice as many 
pictures. A Moravian missionary in the Nicobar Island, John 
Knox, Robert Moffat the missionary, Sir Henry Havelock, Com- 
modore Goodenough, Samuel Adjai Crowther, who was brought 
as a slaye-boy from the interior, and is now an Anglican Bishop, 
and another Bishop of African fame, the admirable Hannington, 
are among the heroes whose perils, escapes, and achievements are 
commemorated in this volume. 


Cassell’s Saturday Journal. (Cassell and Co.)—The Saturday 
Journal always supplies an abundance of entertaining reading. 
Perhaps we might say that their “ fictionists ” (a hideous but not 
inconvenient word) are slightly sensational, as their humorists 
are unquestionably cynical; but we can nevertheless be interested 
by the one and amused by the other. Mr. Frank Barrett contri- 








butes “‘ Between Life and Death;” Mr. G. E. Spencer, “Calamity 
| Jane ;” Mr. Barclay North, “ Jack Gordon, Knight-Errant;” Mr. 
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Jobn Berwick Harwood, “The Lady Egeria;” and Messrs. C. H. 
Montague and C. W. Dyar, “Written in Red.” Of course the 
interviewing element is not forgotten, twenty-six eminent persons, 
Lord Wolseley, Mr. Henry Irving, the Astronomer-Royal, Mr. John 
Morley, and Sir Edward Hamley among them, being found “ At 
Home.” A literary “Chamber of Horrors” is provided in a series 
which bears the title of “Celebrated Catastrophes.” The mis- 
cellaneous contents are past describing. These twelve hundred 
pages—for there is a net result, after deducting advertisements, 
of nearly that—give about as much for the price as is to be found 
anywhere. 

The Twin Houses, and other Tales. By Anne Beale. (Religious 
Tract Society.)—These seven tales of “real life,” as the author 
describes them, are of very considerable merit. It is not easy to 
read them with a dry eye; but as there is always “a clear shining 
after rain,’ we leave off satisfied. On tiv whole, we prefer the 
tales of humble life to those which have to do with a higher sphere, 
« Adopted,” for instance, which narrates the fortunes of two little 
waifs, “ Allie” and “ Grif,” is admirable. “Quite a Lady,” on the 
other hand, has a somewhat melodramatic tone. 

The Little Colonists. By Theo. Gift. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.) 
—*Penguin-Land” is the sub-title of the story, and the scene is 
laid in the Falkland Islands, which seem a more endurable place 
of residence than one would have thought. Novelty is always 
attractive; and a story which takes possession, so to speak, of a 
new province in fiction, comes so far recommended. The Little 
Colonists has merits of its own, but the new and interesting sur- 
roundings which it introduces to the reader add to its charms. 

Claude and Claudia. By Mrs. Herbert Martin. (Griffith, 
Farran, and Co.)—This is a somewhat melancholy story—melan- 
choly stories seem to us somewhat out of place in the peculiar 
kind of literature which we are now reviewing—but written with 
considerable ability. Louis Dumaresq, the self-contained man 
who so carefully conceals his feeling under a cold exterior, and 
his impulsive son, make an effective contrast. The plot, however, 
is of a kind that is suited rather for the ordinary novel than for a 
book especially intended for young readers. 

Rollica Reed. By Eliza Kerr. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—This 
does not seem to us a very likely story. Rollica is too good; Kate 
Hamilton, who is the black foil to her white, is too bad, and so is 
her mother. Surely two people could never have been so con- 
sistently odious. As the greatest blockheads sometimes “ deviate 
into sense,” the most disagreeable people have sometimes moods 
in which they are not actually offensive. Miss Kerr must learn 
to put a little shading into her pictures. 

Odatis: a Poem. By Lewis Morris. Illustrated by Alice Havers 
and G. P. Jacomb Hood. (Hildesheimer and Faulkner.)—It is 
not by any meaus the first time that this “old love-tale ” has been 
told. It might, indeed, have been as well if Mr. Lewis Morris 
had told his readers where he found his materials. Of course 
they are common property; but a line or two of reference to 
“ Atheneus” would not have occupied much space, and would 
have prevented a misapprehension not unlikely to be caused by 
its absence, that the poet has spun the story out of his own brain. 
Odatis, daughter of a Scythian King, and Zariadves, a Prince of 
Media (Mr. Morris finds his name inconvenient), fell in love with 
each other in their dreams. The Scythian refused to give his 
daughter to a stranger. She shall choose, he says, from the 
noblest of his land. The girl acquiesces, but pines away. Finally 
the Prince appears, and carries her off after the manner of the 
young Lochinvar. Mr. Morris’s verse, though correct and some- 
times medodious, is certainly wanting in vigour. The following, 
for instance, is not of first-rate merit :— 


“ But as she stood 
Alone within the vestibule and poured _ , 
The sweet wine forth, slow, trembling, blind with tears, 
A voice beside her whispered, ‘Love, Iam here!’ 
And looking round her, at her side she saw 
A youthful mailéd form—the festal robe 
Flung backward, and the face, the mouth, the eyes, 
Whereof the vision filled her night and day. _ 
Then straight without a word, with one deep sigh, 
She held the wine-cup forth. He poured out first 
Libation to the goddess, and the rest 
Drained at a draught, and cast his arms round her, 
And down the long-drawn, sounding colonnade 
Snatched her to where without, beneath the dawn, 
The brave steeds waited and the charioteer.” 


This is in a better style :— 
“ Silent she stood 

A moment, half in doubt, then down the file 
Of close-ranked eager faces flushed with hope, 
And eyes her beanty kindled more than wine, 
Passed slow, a breathing statue. Her white robe 
Among the purple and barbaric gold 
Showed like the snowy plumage of a dove, 
As down the hall, the cup within her hands, 
She, now this way regarding and now that, 
Passed, with a burning blush upon her cheek.” 


This one has inspired Mr. Jacomb Hood to excellent illustration. 
We cannot say that we greatly admire the others. 


Rather at Sea. By F.C. Burnand. (Bradbury, Agnew, and Co.) 





—Of this collection of Mr. Burnand’s dispersed members, some are 
good, some indifferent, some bad. We regret to say that the 
oldest are the best. ‘“On Board the ‘ Amarintha’” is excellent, 
and “My Health” is admirable. Miss Janie Straithmere, the 
gushing siren of the ‘Sylphide,’ is inimitable; and none who 
have ever heard Mr. Burnand read the piece in days gone by will 
ever forget ‘‘The Lop Outside,” and “ Poor Little Me.” The 
more modern pieces are disappointing,—bad puns and poor wit. 





Health at Home Tracts. By Alfred Schofield, M.D. (Religious Tract 
Society.)—In a series of chapters devoted to the innumerable pre- 
cautions necessary to ensure a long life, Dr. Schofield carries the 
reader along between the physical and spiritual welfare of the man, 
keeping the two as close together as the exigencies of style will 
permit. There is nothing new in Health at Home Tracts; but the 
substance of the book can never be repeated too often, and in one 
sense, therefore, much in it, as in all treatises on health, will be 
news to a very large number of readers. One axiom is that 
“doors are meant to shut, and windows to open;” Londoners 
and country people never can and never will realise this. It is 
the awakening of people to this truth which has discovered a new 
terror, the dread of draughts. 


Through North Wales with a Knapsack. By Four Schoolmistresses. 
(Kegan Paul and Co.)—The “Four Schoolmistresses,” according 
to this, their joint production, enjoyed themselves thoroughly, 
and they had a seventeen days’ walking-tour for less than £4 10s. 
each. During this time they walked 170 and odd miles. The 
longest day was twenty-one miles, and this—considering the 
season, 1888—was a reasonable rate of progression. It argues a 
certain amount of courage on the part of these four ladies that 
they undertook this expedition against a perfect avalanche of 
adverse opinion, and with the determination to keep expenses 
down. The clothes question was, of course, the most difficult 
point to decide; but they took very little,—indeed, it is doubtful 
if a lady’s wardrobe was ever before reduced to such a small 
compass. The tour was a complete success,—and this, no doubt, 
was owing to their being of one mind, sensible, ready of resource, 
in good health, and indifferent to a certain amount of wetting. 
They append a list of their expenses and the common necessaries 
they carried, and give some practical advice. The record is freshly 
written, with no murmuring, and is delightfully feminine. These 
ladies, it may be observed, botanised, took an interest in mining, 
and generally kept their eyes about them. They deserve the 
heartiest congratulations for their adventure, and the pleasant, 
chatty manner in which they have related it. 


Beyond the Argentine. By May Frances. (W.H. Allen and 
Co.)—A lady has in this little volume recorded her six months’ 
experience of “up-country ” life in Brazil, on one of the branches 
of the Uruguay. She joined her brother, who was district 
engineer on a pioneer railway, and who does not seem to have pos- 
sessed good health. Both seemed to have enjoyed it, for the 
brother came to take more care of himself; and the sister, being 
of a hardy and thoroughly English type of womanhood, and a 
good horsewoman as well, did not find the loneliness and hardships 
of her life unbearable. The writer’s observations on the scenery, 
the life of the estancias, and the people generally, together with 
that heed of details which men usually omit, give one a fairly 
lifelike and truthful impression of the sort of existence the South 
American colonist may look forward to. For a lady, it seems a 
solitary existence (the writer was twenty miles from the nearest 
English family), but the hardships she suffered would not be 
considered unbearable by a reasonable English matron. “May 
Frances” astonished the few Brazilian ladies whom she met, 
doubtless by her energy. The quiet, humdrum life which these 
isolated estancieros and their families lead should reassure even 
the most nervous of mothers. The example of the writer fur- 
nishes a very useful and truthful precedent for those who desire 
some communication with emigrant relatives. 


Elementary Geology. By Charles Bird, B.A. (Longmans and 
Co.)—We think Mr. Bird has succeeded in making his Geology 
instructive, and certainly readable. He keeps clear of all 
argument or discussion on matters where the temptation to raise 
a discussion is great. This is an advantage which belongs to 
elementary manuals, an invaluable one to the young student, who 
gets confused with the exhaustive treatment of advanced works. 
Mr. Bird’s Geology is a good specimen of a clearly expressed and 
attractive text-book. It is illustrated. 

Outlines of General Chemistry. By Wilhelm Ostwald. Translated 
by James Walker, D.Sc. (Macmillan and Co.)—An exposition 
such as this is, by Professor Ostwald, of the standing of physical 
chemistry at the present day, is just the sort of treatment which 
the general student is thankful for. It does not bewilder him, for 
it is sure to be accurate, and it is certain to reveal a firm grasp of 
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the great principles of chemical physics. Both the chemist and 
the physicist value such work, when well done, and if it does not 
dwell specially on any one point, it is valuable as reminding both 
of the importance and intimate relation between their respective 
studies. Thermo-chemistry receives a full treatment at the writer’s 
hands, and there is also a suggestive chapter on electro-chemical 
relations. We might have heard a little more about the atomic 
weights and their numerical relations. The style is clear and 
expresses the matter well, and does not err on the side of 
diffuseness. 

Mr. F. C. Burnand republishes, under the title of Quite at Home 
(Bradbury, Agnew, and Co.), a number of contributions to Punch. 
Some readers may remember the scheme, never carried into execu- 
tion, of dragging Boodel’s pond. ‘This same Boodel’s house is the 
scene of the earliest experiences “In a Country House.” Such, 
indeed, is the scene of all the experiences, only the locality being 
changed. ‘he papers are amusing enough; but we contess to 
preferring them as they appear. A whole volume is somewhat 
overpowering. Another reprint is Mr. Edmund Gosse’s Robert 
Browning: Personalia (T. Fisher Unwin), originally published in 
the Century Magazine. 
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BISHOP LIGHTFOOT’S SERMONS, 


LEADERS IN THE NORTHERN CHURCH. Sermons preached in the Diocese 
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